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Marshall: Has Peace Paid? 








Fe cain on POT 


Look at Leveleoa 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Sparkling as Arctic starlight is the 
clear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing ome For the brightness of 
_Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That’s be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision-con- 
trolled method . .. using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they’re 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat — 
spotlight your printed message! 
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Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an ectual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run mt run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Multifect* 
and Rotofect*. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Acid shower in a rubber bathroom 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


be gleaming enamel finish on 
your bathtub wouldn’t stick to the 
metal underneath unless the metal 
were absolutely clean. They clean it 
with acid. That used to be done by 
dipping each piece in a big tank. But 
that was too slow, expensive. 
B.F.Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped rubber-lined tanks to hold 
acid, in fact had created the whole 
scierice of rubber lining. Working 
With an equipment manufacturer, they 
designed the long rubber-lined tunnel 


in the picture. Pieces like the bathtub 
the men are handling go by conveyor 
through a shower bath of acid that 
hits every bit of surface, cleans it 
perfectly, washes off the acid, delivers 
the metal at the other end all ready 
for enameling. 

It is faster, more thorough, less ex- 
pensive. Sinks, bathtubs, washing ma- 
chine tubs now pour through it three 
times as fast as by the old method. 

Rubber-lined tanks by B. F.Good- 
rich have cut cost and time of making 
sheet steel, plating electric irons, and 


almost every other process of cleaning 
and coating metal. 

Thousands of manufacturers have 
come to B. F. Goodrich first, sure that 
B. F. Goodrich research had or would 
find the answer to their problems. This 
same research is constantly improving 
everything in rubber, to make it last 
longer and serve you better. For recent 
developments which will benefit you, 
write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Going down... 


down to scour Davy Jones’s locker—that's the 
stiff assignment for the drag of this hopper dredge. But 
there's nothing stiff about the wire ropes that 
handle the heavy drag. Those hoist lines are smooth-running 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand. They'll hold their 
own against current, tide, vibration and shock. 


% Maybe you'd like to get to the bottom of a 
different rope problem. B & B engineers will gladly 
explain how Yellow Strand wires are selected for a definite | 
job ... how preforming increases fatigue-resistance 
and rope life. For industrial lifts the flexible construction of 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings offers parallel help. 
When you write “top quality’’ into specifications, the 
Yellow Strand trade-mark says you're getting it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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LETTERS —— 


Beau Brummel? 


Compliments to Ed Wergeles for the 
excellent photo- 
graph of Eisenhow- 
er on your cover 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
18). Compliments to 
the good tailor who 
made his coat. No 
compliments, sorry, 
to the cutter who 
has cut the armholes 
too deep, which 
would be uncom- 
fortable for a cam-_ 
paigning politician. 
But compliments to 
Ike for not being a 
politician, and for his good selection of the 
material for the coat. 


i Newsweek —Ed Wergeles 
In mufti too! 


A. Larorce 
Newcastle, Calif. 


Series Speed 


Your Oct. 11 issue reached me on Oct. 7 
and mentioned the result of the playoff 
game between the Cleveland Indians and 
the Boston Red Sox which had taken place 
65 hours before I read about it in NeEws- 
WEEK. The Oct. 18 issue made the same 
schedule and included the results of the 
final game of the World Series, which ended 
barely two and a half days before I read 
about it. 

The fact that I heard the game by radio 
does not change the fact that it is wonder- 
ful to get the report in print in such an 
‘amazingly short time .. . 

Joun Mark REED 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Last Laugh 


With respect to the article “Trib Comics: 
Slipping?” (Newsweek, Oct. 11), may I call 
your attention to at least one serious error. 
“Timmy,” quite the opposite of what you 
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| “To Make Your Service 





Always Trying & Trying 


We're speeding all our work and skill 
To make your service better still. 
We're planning, building, buying 
And most of all we're trying. 


In the past three years, we have extended and improved 
telephone service faster than ever before. We're trying to do 
even more. 


Every month we're putting $120,000,000 into new telephone 
facilities — completing new buildings all over the country — 
adding 250,000 new telephones in cities and on farms — chang- 
ing 100,000 telephones to dial — adding 170,000 miles of Long 
Distance circuits. 


So if you're waiting for a new telephone or you'd like indi- 
vidual service instead of a party line or there's something about 
telephone service you’d like to have made better, we want you 
to know that we are moving along at a fast clip. 


Your needs are very real to all of us and we won't be satisfied 


until everybody, everywhere, has more and better service than 
ever before, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Gargle ListeRINE ANTISEPTIC Quick 
when you reach home 


Attack germs before they attack you. 
When you sit through one of those cold, 
late-season football games, you may be 
letting yourself in for a nasty sore throat, 
a troublesome cold—or worse. 

You see, excitement, fatigue, icy 
temperatures and cold feet may often 
lower body resistance so that threaten- 
ing germs called the “secondary in- 
vaders’’ can stage a mass invasion of 
the tissue. They can set up an infection, 
or aggravate one that is already started. 


Nature Can Use Help 
Then, if ever, Nature can use a helping 
hand to go after such threatening germs 
...to help prevent such a ‘mass inva- 
sion”... to head off a cold before it 
can get started. 
That is why, when you get home, it 
is wise to gargle with full-strength 
Listerine Antiseptic repeatedly. 


Attacks “Secondary Invaders” 
Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces to kill millions of 
germs, including the ‘secondary in- 
vaders’’ that many doctors hold respon- 


P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 
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sible for so much of a cold’s misery. 


Actual tests have shown that the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle reduced germs on mouth 
and throat surfaces as much as 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after gargling, and up to 
80% one hour after. 


Always at the First Sniffle 
Whenever you have sniffles, your throat 


is raw, or you feel chilly or under par, 
start the Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 


You may thus spare yourself a 
nasty siege of a cold or sore throat due 
to a cold. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 










Germs Reduced up to 
96.7% in Tests 


Fifteen minutes 
after a Listerine 
. Antiseptic gargle, 
tests showed bac- 
terial reductions on th and throat 
surfaces ranging up to 96.79%, and up 
to 80% one hour after a Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle. 

















LETTERS 





GEE, TIMMY , THAT'S A 
FUNNY MAGAZINE — IT 
DOESN'T HAVE ANY | 
WORDS IN IT. T KNOW, ) 
HANKY — 
THE EDITOR HAD 
TO EAT THEM! 














Chicago Tribune-N. Y. Daily News Syndicate, Inc, 


Drawing good; eating debatable 


said, has been so successful as a daily panel 
that it has been made into a daily comic 
strip and a Sunday color page, starting Sun- 
day, Oct. 31. It has already been enthusias- 
tically received in many cities. 

Timmy’s own comment is more eloquent 
than anything I could write. 


Howarp SPARBER 
New York City 


Anti-Allen’s Alley 


Whatever Fred Allen wants to call it 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 6), it’s still an indirect 
giveaway show he’s having now, and after 
all the nasty things he said about people 
listening to them, too! It just happens I'm 
one of those moronic ones who like a good 
giveaway program, the same as I like ‘to 
listen to any entertaining radio program. I 
have never thought Mr. Allen particularly 
amusing, and even with the $5,000 bribe 
I'm still not interested. Many of my ac- 
quaintances, after reading about Mr. Allen 
in Newsweek, have mentioned that he was 
definitely on their black list. It seems he in- 
sulted more’ people than he probably  sus- 
pected, or perhaps he still has to learn that 
in show business you still have to please bs 
public .°. . Dovs he actually think he é 
call the public names and then get these 
same people to listen to his program? Ha, he 
makes me laugh—well, what do you know, 
that’s the first time he ever has! 


Mrs. Maccy HuMBLE 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Invited to comment on Mrs. Humble'’s 
complaint, Fred Allen writes in part: “I still 
maintain that, if they continue to multiply, 
the morons, possibly led by Mrs. Maggy 
Humble, who admits she is a moron, will 
trample the intelligentsia as they plod onto 
their cretin utopia. 

“This is not the first time I have been e& 
posed to the fury of an enraged Sioux ity 
housewife. Circa 1920 I appeared at ie 
cal vaudeville theater in Sioux City. 
audience gave me the ‘bird’ in such quan 
that the Audubon Society founded a Fred 
Allen post on the outskirts of the city.” | 
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Montana Razz 

In NewswEeEK, Oct. 11, it was stated that 
a group of Montana University student Wal- 
laceites booed Governor Dewey during a 
foreign-policy speech here. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The only booing 
Dewey received all evening was when he 
mentioned the State College, who happened 
to get lucky and beat the university last year 
in football. In fact, Dewey caught the error 
and laughed with the rest of us... 

RosertT E. BEDARD 
Missoula, Mont. 


>... This booing was friendly booing with 
reference to his remark that he had once 
visited Montana’s “other great university” at 
Bozeman... 
BERNARD F’, SWANSON 
Great Falls, Mont. 


>... It was not a handful, but some 2,000 
students—myself included—who did the boo- 


ing. There may have been Wallaceites in - 


this group, but this element is not what 
stirred up the booing. [After the booing] 
Dewey came back with a clever and accurate 
statement to the effect: “I guess we know 
















Theres a new song on the rails! 


It heralds the arrival 





of something new 





on the tracks of America 


When it comes to locomotives : ; 
... the latest achievement in 





Diesel-electric locomotive design. 











un- who beat whose college in football last year” 
ias- -—which brought on another slight burst from 
the students. (We hope to avenge that loss 
rent this week end at Butte.) [Editors’ note: 
They did—Montana 14-State 0]... 
R Joun LEMIRE 
Missoula, Mont. 
>... Wouldn’t the story of Mr. Dewey’s 
good-natured acceptance of a college atti- 
ll it tude . . . have made better news than the 
irect twisted version given? 
after Bernice B, RAMSKILL 
ope Missoula, Mont. 
m 
good NewsweEExk’s account of the booing re- 
ew ferred, not to the “football” incident, but to 
mi I the booing by about a dozen students who 
tlaily stood on a slight hillside alongside the 
bribe bleachers to the left of the speakers’ stand. 
7 ae This took place almost unnoticed after 
Allen Dewey’s speech was over. When several cor- 
> was respondents, including NEwsweEeEx’s, asked 
as Se other students who the booers were, they 
were told: a small Wallaceite faction. 
1 that 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES - STOKERS - SCALES « MOTORS - GENERATORS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES - PUMPS + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


( FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
A name worth remembering 
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All our salesmen have 


Two Hands to Close the Sale—And Two to Back It up Over the Years 


“Down time” for an oil man often runs into hundreds of dollars lost for 
each hour his equipment is not producing. 

Anywhere in the oil lands of this country, an Ideco customer can get a 
message phoned to an Ideco service dispatcher in California, Texas, or 
Ohio and receive service help in a matter of hours. 

Any Clark customer, anywhere in the U. S., can get a message to the 
Clark service points in New York, Oklahoma, or California and have service 
in from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

Any customer of Pacific Pumps can call stores in 44 cities and nine states 
and it is not unusual for Pacific to get a repaired pump back to the 
distressed well so fast the crew will not have completed the necessary 
preparations for installing it. 

A manufacturer’s leadership within an industry can be measured by how 
able a servant he is to that industry. 





hands 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 
DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
‘ Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Callif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 


KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co, 

Beverly Hilis, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 


re From well to refinery 
= for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 






TERMINAL 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 








TOWER CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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For Your Information 


FINAL RETURNS: As Election Day draws near, News- 
WEEK'S campaign staff has checked off its 100,000th mile 
and accumulated enough research, reports, and _ statistics 
to fill a small encyclopedia. Although some publications 
virtually wrote off the election as a foregone conclusion, 
NEWSWEEK has recognized in it a 
complex pattern having vast poten- 
tial importance to the nation and 
world. It has analyzed the trends 
fully and as objectively as possible, 
emphasizing those trends having par- 
ticular present or future significance. 
Thus, it led the field in reporting the 
rumblings in the South, the key 
Senate races, the labor vote, and the critical key states. 
The final result of all the staff studies is now summarized 
by National Affairs Editor Robert Humphreys in the two- 
page report on pages 20 and 21, and supplementing this is 
the final Periscope Preview (page 12). 


PRESS BEAT: The members of Newswerx’s Press depart- 
ment are being treated with extraordinary deference this 
week. Behind it all is the fact that they came out Thursday 
morning of last week with a story headed: “rHe ap: WATCH 
STARZEL.” The article told how an answer seemed in the 
offing to the five-year-old question of who would succeed 
Kent Cooper as general manager of the Associated Press, It 
said the choice would probably be Frank J. Starzel and 
added: “Cooper . . . is expected to keep his current title, 
that of executive director, but transfer his previous handle— 
that of general manager—to Starzel.” 

Later on Thursday, just a few hours after NEwsweek’s 
appearance, the AP wires carried this notice: FRANK J. 
STARZEL IS APPOINTED,GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ASSOCI- 
ATED PRESS, RESPONSIBLE TO THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.” 


IN THE SAME VEIN: At the very moment the headlines 

told last week of the dramatic escape of two Russian fliers 

to the American zone of Austria, NEWSWEEK was on the 

stands with a cover band reading: “WHy RUSSIANS LEAVE 
”» 

HOME, 


ELECTION DIALING: For television addicts along the 
East Coast, we call special attention to the DuMont- 
NEWSWEEK election-night coverage. A number of unusual 
features have been arranged starring Washington bureau 
and New York staff members. From late Tuesday afternoon 
till after midnight, you'll be able to see how these ink- 
stained wretches really look. Their on-the-minute reports 


. will be supplemented by an elaborate system of continu- 


ous telephone checks from correspondents in key states 
throughout the nation. 


THE COVER: During his 22 months in office, Secretary 
of State George Marshall has exercised what diplomats 
call “superhuman patience” in dealing with the Russians— 
without notable success. Today, there is a strong possi- 
bility that the Nov. 2 election will 
mark the practical end of Marshall's 
tenure. He has reason to ask himself: 
“Has peace paid?” On page 30, there 
is a report on the Marshall role in 
American foreign policy and on the 
State Department inheritance the Re- 
publicans will receive if they gain 
office. Photo by Ed Wergeles. 








LISWT THIS A FRIENDLY AD ? 


by Mr. Friendly (OF All PEOPLE ) 





Last year a manufacturer told a friend Manufacturers talk about American to 20% on these policies!” 

Who told a friend Mutual's 

Who told a friend - I.E. Loss Control* and how it 

That American Mutual was a good Cut down accidents in one plant aes ; ' 
te ; ‘ We're tickled pink, orange and rose! 
company to do business with! And reduced operation costs from 


Thi ak 
Wi $700 a day to $115. W hich makes us all the more eager 
And because the U.S.A. is a country to give you 


Inhabited by friends, . Then they say, “It's included The best possible service so that you'll 
The news got around With every industrial policy!” Tell a friend 

And today more new friends than ever Then they shout, “And American Mutual Who'll tell a friend 

Are coming to us for protection. Gives you the opportunity to save up Who'll tell a friend! 


Result: we’ve grown tremendously 
in the last year... 


P. $. In these days of rising prices, it’s good to remember . .. 
American Mutual still gives you the chance to save 20% on 
premiums! Write today for your free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” and “The All-American Plan for 
the fir tA . liability ins | the Home.”” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. ‘ 
= st American liability insurance company A-87,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches in prin- 
© 1000 amenican murvac Wasiity wepeance company cipal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


















What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 
Jay Franklin, the pro-New Deal news- 
paper columnist, is helping Truman with 
his final speeches. Other contributors are 
Sam Rosenman, who'll work on_ two, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Harvard historian, 
and Jonathan Daniels. Clark Clifford now 
is doing very little of the writing . . . 
Despite the uproar over the Truman plan 
to send Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow, 
Democratic leaders now are convinced 
that it cost him few votes . . . Washington 
newspaper correspondents, the majority 
of whom are for Governor Dewey, are 
concerned about their relations with him 
if he is elected President. Many feel that 
he is unusually sensitive to criticism and 
that he may sharply restrict White House 
press-conference practices. 


The Condon Case 

It now appears very unlikely that Dr. 
Edward U. Condon, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, wili ever be 
given a public hearing to counter charges 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which called him a weak 
link in national security. No more hear- 
ings are scheduled before the election. 
If Dewey wins, he is expected to accept 
Condon’s_ resignation, which probably 
will be submitted to the new President as 
a matter of courtesy. Once Condon is out, 
the committee is apt to forget the whole 
matter. 


Aviation Notes 
Strategically located for long-range 
bomber movements in any direction, 
Rapid City, S. D., is slated to become one 
of the most important Air Force installa- 
tions in the U.S. Expenditures for the 
base have been revealed only in relative 
driblets, the last being $5,000,000 for 
runways, aprons, and an operations build- 
ing—a sizable sum for any field . . . With 
466 U.S. and British planes now sched- 
uled for the Berlin airlift, the Military Air 
Transport Service has taken a census of 
commercial plane strength. It finds that 
if every private-airline plane in this coun- 
try were commandeered it would: have 
only 1354. Contracts are being signed 
with the airlines to provide additional 
transport planes in the event of emer- 
gencies . . . The decision of the State 
Department permitting export of Lock- 
F-80 jet Shooting Stars, Republic 
F-84 Tiiunderjets, North American F-82 
Twin Mustangs, and Fairchild C-82 cargo 
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planes to Latin American air forces has 
stirred up strong protest from other gov- 
ernment agencies who fear resale to un- 
friendly countries. The Air Force still 
regards information on jet engines in the 
F-80 and F-84 as secret. 


Dewey and Congress 

Governor Dewey has advised key 
Republicans that he intends to start in 
Washington the “legislative conference” 
system that made his relations with the 
New York Legislature so friendly. In Al- 
bany, he conferred regularly with Re- 
publican legislative leaders in weekly 
sessions sometimes lasting past midnight. 
National leaders he has notified are Sena- 
tors Vandenberg and Taft, Speaker Mar- 
tin, and Representative Halleck. 


Congressional Honeymoon 

Some Republican leaders friendly to 
Dewey and worried about the prospect 
of losing the Senate are disturbed about 
his attitude toward Senator Revercomb 
of West Virginia. They fear Dewey's 
failure to support Revercomb amounts to 
conducting a purge even before he gets 
in. As a result, many Washington political 
experts are predicting that Dewey’s “hon- 
eymoon” with Congress may be com- 
paratively short despite his conference 
plan and his unity campaign. They reason 
that the tightly controlled House, domi- 
nated by Speaker Martin and Majority 
Leader Halleck, is far more conservative 
than Dewey—and stubborn enough to 
insist on its-own views, even though it 
means a party rift. The prediction seems 
even more likely to come true if the 
Democrats capture the Senate. 


Diplomatic and Military Planning 

For the first time in history, a formal 
inclusive statement of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, including an appraisal of its “objec- 
tives, commitments, and risks” in relation 
te “actual and potential military power,” 
has been drafted. It was the work of the 
National Security Council, which includes 
the President and the Secretaries of State 
and Defense. Also, within recent weeks 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have completed 
the first over-all, long-range strategy to be 
followed in event of a worsening inter- 
national situation or war. Naturally both 
documents, required by a little-noticed 
section of the National Security Act of 
1947 are top secret. 


Trivia 

When in Washington Secretary Mar- 
shall gets fresh eggs from Henry Wallace. 
They're mailed down from Wallace’s 
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farm in South Salem, N. Y. .. . The doc- 
tor shortage in the Army has become so 
acute that civilian women physicians soon 
may be made eligible for Medical Corps 
commission. They already are being ac- 
cepted by the Navy .. . It'll be easier to 
reach your congressman by telephone 
next year. New lines are being installed 
in each of the 435 representatives’ offices 
. . . Pentagon insiders report that the 
civilian heads of the three armed forces 
are frequently more stubborn about ac- 
commodating themselves to the require- 
ments of unification than the military 
chiefs involved . . . Frances Perkins, the 
former Labor Secretary who is now on 
the Civil Service Commission, may join 
the staff of a woman’s college. She’s also 
been offered a labor-relations job with a 
group of N. Y. department stores. 
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Trends Abroad 

Diplomatic reports indicate that the 
satellite countries are beginning to won- 
der when economic help is coming from 
Russia under the “Molotoff plan.” These 
advices say Moscow is taking high profits 
and large amounts of goods from the 
satellites and supplying only a trickle of 
promised exports . . . Don’t be surprised 
if the next Congress is skeptical about fur- 
ther financial aid to Greece. Reports of 
graft by Greek politicians have done the 
damage . . . Pravda has recently printed 
almost daily attacks against Finland, in- 
cluding a warning that the country must 
get rid of “reactionaries headed by Pre- 
mier Fagerholm.” Such attacks generally 
indicate a drastic shake-up. — 


France's Strike Plague 

American diplomats in Paris say that 
the coal strikes in France are being con- 
ducted so relentlessly that “it’s clear this 
time that the Communists are out for a 
kill.” Its no longer a question of hours 
and wages but a political issue, with the 
ultimate goal of Communist participa- 
tion in the government, which unques- 
tionably would mean chaos. Funds for 
prolonging the strikes are being received 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia as well 
as Russia through the Soviet Embassy in 
Paris. As a result, official Washington now 
is coming to believe that the return of 
General de Gaulle is inevitable. 


Arms for Europe 

Authorization to arm the Western 
European union nations will be asked as 
soon as Congress convenes, regardless of 
the U.S. election outcome. Officials be- 
lieve the state of American opinion on 
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Russia is such as to make possible prompt 
passage of the legislation, perhaps even 
in the simple form of a resolution, The 
reason such a request was not made last 
spring now can be revealed: Because no 
substantial quantities of war matériel 
were ready for delivery then, it was 
feared that European pleasure over the 
authorization would be followed by 
sharply unfavorable reaction when no 
guns came. Meantime the Army has 
readied large quantities of arms, includ- 
ing the latest wartime tank with a new 
engine. Thus deliveries can begin as soon 
as authorization is voted. The proposal in 
effect will be similar to Lend-Lease but 
with a new name as yet not devised. 


Mrs. Roosevelt's Hint 

Practically all instructions from Wash- 
ington to the U.S. delegation at the 
United Nations during the last few days 
have stressed the same idea: Take it easy; 
don’t rock the boat pending the Presi- 
dential election. This refers particularly 
to the Palestine issue, including the ur- 
gent task of aiding Arab refugees. Despite 
gentle hints from American delegates, the 
British, who feel some gesture from the 
Western world to the Arabs is long over- 
due, had been busily seeking delegates’ 
pledges for immediate consideration of 
an Arab refugee resolution. But they 
didn’t reckon with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, who takes her Washington instruc- 
tions seriously. When it became obvious 
that gentle persuasion was unavailing, she 
visited British delegate Hector McNeil 
and told him pointedly: “I know you 
have enough votes to pass a resolution 
but T presume you are more interested 
in monev than resolutions. Money for 
Arab aid can come onlv from us.” McNeil 
understood and ordered British activities 
on behalf of Arab aid suspended. 
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Draft Exermotion Poliey 

Rules for exemption and deferment of 
essential workers under the new draft 
act will be announced in a month or so. 
On instruction from the White House, 
the National Security Resources Board 
is drawing up definitions of “essential,” 
which local selective-service boards must 
follow. It now appears that private in- 
dustry will be able to keep most of its 
scientists, engineers, and other skilled 
workers as long as there is no national 
emergency. Military rivals for technically 
trained men are losing a bitter backstage 
fight with industry, backed to some extent 
by the White House. The main issue in- 
volves deferment of draft-age men who 
form the bulk of laboratory technicians in 
the newer scientific fields. 


Defense Stockpiles 

The Munitions Board has quietly built 
up 25% of its projected stockpiles of stra- 
tegic defense materials and is speeding 
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plans to get the remaining 75%. It’s also 
stockpiling 100,000 machine tools and 
compiling an impressive list of industrial 
plants and other facilities it could quick- 
ly convert to defense production in the 
event of war. 


Farm-Product Reserves 

Stockpiling of major farm commodi- 
ties, such as cotton, wheat, and corn, for 
use in event of war will receive serious 
consideration by the next Congress. 
There’s a two-fold purpose to the plan, 
originally proposed by Chairman Clifford 
Hope of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. First, it would build up a reserve 
of important food and fiber commodities 
similar to that which was available: at 
the outbreak of the second world war. 
Second, it would take the onus off Con- 
gress for inevitably heavy expenditures 
this year and next under the farm price- 
support program, which Congress ex- 
tended until 1950, 


Auto Notes 

Because corrosive antifreeze solutions 
are flooding the market again, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau is warning 
buyers to examine labels closely to avoid 
mixtures listing a sodium chloride (salt) 
content. Engineers report there’s no way 
of counteracting the damaging effect of 
salt in a cooling system . Although 
used-car prices have dipped 10 to 15% 
in some areas, industry executives are 
counting on two years more before the 
sellers’ market ends. Their barometer: 
When dealers put prices on used cars 
below the list price of the same model 
new cars, the buyers’ market -will be 
here . . . Nash is planning to bring out 


a cheap automatic transmission some time 


next year . . . The industry is growing 
more optimistic about next year’s steel 
supply. Steel output is climbing steadily 
and huge railroad orders have recently 
been filled, indicating more metal for 
autos in 1949. 


New Housing Campaign 

Plans are under way for a new attack 
on the housing shortage in the SlIst 
Congress. The move is at the insistence 
of Senator Taft, who failed to get his 
subsidized housing program through the 
last regular session and agreed to drop it 
temporarily in the special session. The 
Senate Banking Committee soon will cir- 
cularize all state governors and mayors of 
1,500 cities for their views on slum clear- 
ance and public housing. Local officials 
will be asked to give their opinions on the 
Federal-state matching basis for financing. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for a Justice Department anti- 
trust suit against one of the large steel 
companies before long . . . Real-estate 
interests expect the Federal Reserve 
Board to order a 10% down payment for 








home-repair and modernization loans . . . 
A major shift in the pattern of business 
borrowing, with life-insurance companies 
lending more money than ever before, 
is noted by financial experts . . . U.S, 
butter consumption this year is expected 
to reach the lowest rate in nearly a 
century. The average American is us- 
ing only 10 pounds of butter in 1948, 
7 pounds less than the prewar average . .. 
Government experts say farm income 
next year will stay around the 1948 peak 
of $35,000,000,000, but production costs 
are expected to climb about 7%. 
_— 

Movie Notes 

Current Hollywood odds favor Jane 
Wyman for the “best actress” Academy 
Award for 1948 as a result of her per. 
formance in “Johnny Belinda,” although 
Ingrid Bergman will be in the running 
for her “Joan of Arc” . . . Warner Brothers 
is negotiating with Hildegarde for the 
screen rights to her life story . . . Frank 
Sinatra will be a combination actor-pro- 
ducer in “Barnaby,” a film based on the 
comic strip. His co-star will be Jimmy 
Savo, stage and night-club comedian . ., 
Walt Disney is releasing his first non- 
cartoon featurette. Called “Seal Island,” it 
deals with the polygamous life of the 
Alaskan fur seal. He'll follow this up 
with a similar film about beavers . . . 
David O. Selznick is paying $25,000 to 
the estate of Claude Debussy for six com- 
positions to be rearranged as background 
for “Portrait of Jennie”... Ray Milland 
is back on the payroll at Paramount after 
ten weeks’ suspension and will be co- 
starred with Betty Hutton in “The Broad- 
way Story” . . . Miss Hutton also will 
appear in a new Paramount musical titled 
“Little Boy Blue.” 


Radio Lines 

CBS is trying to induce Lionel Barry- 
more to star in a sustaining series based 
on Arthur Train’s magazine character 
“Mr. Tutt” Helen Hayes’s radio 
drama series is being postponed until 
she returns from Britain. Incidentally, 
she is continuing to refuse all motion- 
picture offers . Henry Morgan, still 
sponsorless, probably will become a 
permanent addition to the Fred Allen 
show. And Bob Burns may be added to 
the James Melton program . . . You can 
expect a number of old legitimate Broad- 
way theaters to be converted for tele- 





vision use. Telecasters find present video | 


studios unsuitable for the big television | 


ERE 


revues and plays, which need the atmos- | 
phere and riggings of a regular theatet. | 


ABC now is renting the Playhouse Thea- 


ter, and Milton Berle’s Texaco-NBC video 


show soon will move to a theater . 
Auto manufacturers are so intrigued with 
video advertising that many are expected 
to trim their radio expenditures in 19-9 
and use the savings for television. 
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Do corporations make too much money ? 


N 1947 American corporations made Jess than 

they had made in 1929—6.1¢ on a dollar of 
sales in 1929, only 5.6¢ in 1947. Wage rates and 
tax rates had gone up, but not profit rates. 


And what happened to the profit they were 
able to make? 


The stockholders—the millions of people whose 
savings made possible these corporations and the 
jobs they provide—the stockholders received the 
smallest percentage of their companies’ profits 
they have ever had in the 19 years these figures 
have been compiled. 


Here’s where the profits went: 


—To buy new buildings and machines with- 
out which we would have had even worse 





shortages, even higher prices and fewer jobs. 


—To finance the increased inventories of 
materials, made necessary in the drive to 
combat inflation with more goods. 


But profits retained by corporations were only 
large enough to meet 42% of these demands. In 
order to provide factories, machines and mate- 
rials to keep business and employment high, 
American corporations had to risk their futures 
by borrowing billions of dollars. 


The question is not whether American corpo- 
rations made too much money. It is, did they 
make enough to continue to finance their im- 
provement in equipment, without which more 
and better jobs are impossible. 


!"/ WARNER 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Experts See Dewey Victory but Tight Race for Senate 


ow many electoral votes will Truman and Dewey get in 
H the election? What will be the popular vote plurality 
of the winner? How will the House be divided between the 
Republicans and the Democrats? Who will control the 
Senate? What are the major factors influencing the voting? 


These questions were put to 50 of the nation’s top political 
writers for Newsweek's final 1948 election Preview. 
Here is a summary of the answers based on today’s outlook: 
> All of the experts forecast a Dewey victory. 
> However, Truman’s final campaign efforts have improved 
his position compared with the previous Periscope Preview 
(Oct. 11). The average of the answers now gives Dewey 
366 electoral votes, Truman 126—a gain of 10 electoral 
votes for Truman over the last Preview. 
> A close race is developing for control of the Senate, with 
the final outcome increasingly doubtful. The average of 
the predictions now gives the Republicans 49 seats, the 
Democrats 47 as compared with Republicans 50 and Demo- 
crats 46 in the previous survey. This week thirteen partici- 
pants forecast a 48-to-48 tie in the Senate. On Oct. 11 only 
four predicted a tie. 
> A similar trend is indicated in the forecast for the House. 
The present poll gives the Republicans 248 seats, Demo- 
crats 185, as compared with the previous estimate of Re- 
publicans 256, Democrats 177. 
> The final estimates indicate a popular vote plurality of 
3,849,200 for Dewey. Most of the participants think he 
will receive a larger popular vote than the combined total 
of the other candidates. 
> A general desire for a change is still the most frequently 
mentioned factor influencing voting sentiment. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 correspondents answered seven questions 
on the basis of today’s political situation. The questions and 
a tabulation of the answers follow, together with compara- 
tive replies of the same group in the Oct. 11 survey. 

1—How many of the 531 electoral votes do you estimate 
each candidate will get? The average of the answers: 


Oct. 11 Today 
Thomas: Ei) Dewey scccccccccicckscccdsss 876 866 
Harry S$. an ssssssscsctecscaseens 116 126 
J. Strom Thurmond ...............c000 39 39 
Henry A. Wallace ........c0.ssssssceeee 0 0 


The highest estimate for Dewey was 487 compared with 
480 on Oct. 11; lowest, 298 each time. Highest guess for 
Truman was 217 against 212 on Oct. 11; lowest, 41 com- 
pared with 19 previously. 

2—Approximately how large a plurality of the popular 
vote do you think the winning candidate will get? 

The average of the answers to this new question was 
3,849,200. No one thought the winner's plurality would be 
less than 2,000,000 and only one put it as high as 7,500,000. 


8—Do you think the winner will receive a majority of the 
popular vote (more than the other candidates combined)? 

The answers: Yes—35. No—18.* Undecided—2. 

4—How do you estimate the membership of the new 
House will be divided among Republicans (now 243), Dem- 
ocrats (now 185), others (now 2)? Five seats are vacant. 
House control requires 218 seats. Average of the answers: 








Oct.11 Today 
Republicans 256 248 
Democrats 177 185 
Others 2 2 





A Republican gain in the House was seen by 28, a Demo- 
cratic gain by 25. No one thought the Democrats would 
gain House control, the highest estimate for the Democratic 
total being 209 compared with 210 on Oct. 11. But the 
largest number of seats estimated for the Republicans 
slipped to 278 from 293 in the previous poll. 

5—How do you estimate the membership of the Senate 
will be divided according to party? The Republicans now 
have 51 seats, the Democrats 45. Up for contest this year 
are 15 seats held by Democrats, 18 held by Republicans. 
Control requires 49 seats. Average of the predictions: 





Oct.11 Today 
Republicans 50 49 
Democrats 46 47 





The number of correspondents predicting a Democratic 
Senate victory dropped from 9 in the previous poll to 7 
this time, but 18 now forecast a 48-48 deadlock as compared 
with only 4 in the earlier poll. The highest estimate for the 
Republicans was 55, one less than on Oct. 11, while the 
highest for the Democrats was unchanged at 50. 

6—What is your estimate of the likely total popular vote 
for Wallace? 

The average estimate dropped from 2,778,700 to 2,235,- 
900 since Oct. 11. The highest vote anyone now gives Wal- 
lace is 3,500,000; the lowest, 1,025,000. 

7—What do you consider the most important factors that 
will influence this year’s voting? 


Popular desire for a Change ......ccsccsssscssessecesseers 42 
Feeling that Truman is inadequate .................. 37 
Democratic disorganization and party split ........ 19 


Other general factors include: The crucial international 
situation, 9; apathy and disappointment in both candidates, 
7; Dewey’s reputation for competence, 6. 

It should be noted that in the previous poll the corres- 
pondents were asked to name the candidate they thought 
would best serve the interests of the country. The question 
was asked as a check on the objectivity of the participants. 
The replies: Dewey, 37; Truman, 7; Thurmond, 1; no 
choice, 5. In 1944 nearly the same group divided almost 
evenly on Dewey and Roosevelt while predicting a 
Roosevelt victory. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 


Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 

Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 

Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, Newark Star-Ledger, others 
Marquis W. Childs, United Features Syndicate 
Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal 

Cecil B. Dickson, Gannett News Service 
Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor 
Peter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Association 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 
Truman T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 

Mark Foote, Booth Papers of Michigan 
Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 





Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler, others 
ay G. Hayden, Detroit News 
alter C. Hornaday, Dallas Morning News ; 

William K. Hutchinson, International News Service 
Nelson C. Hyde, Philadelphia Bulletin 
John W. Jarrell, Omaha World-Herald 
Carleton Kent, Chicago Sun-Times 
Frank R, Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Daniel M. Kidney, Indianapolis Times, others 
Carroll Kilpatrick, San Francisco Chronicle 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News, others 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Evening Star 
Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek 

Lowell Mellett, Washington Evening Star, others 
Raymond Moley, Newsweek 

John C. O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer 


John O’Donnell, New York Daily News 
Edgar Allen Poe, New Orleans Times-Picayune 
. Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennessean, others 
Robert L. Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal 
Thomas L. Stokes, United Features Syndicate 
Mark Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune Syndicate 
Howard Suttle, Jackson ( Miss.) Daily News, others 
Arthur Sylvester, Newark Evening News 
Bascom N. Timmons, Houston Chronicle, others 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and cther papers 

Charles Van Devander, New York Post Home News 
Lucian C, Warren, Buffalo Courier-Express 
Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, others 
Lyle C Wilson, United Press Associations 
Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register & Tribune 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 
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.». more music for your money 


INTRODUCING 


the record that plays up to 45 minutes! 







the sensational new 


... finer tone quality 


... Saves storage space 
-«. nonbreakable Vinylite 








FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Hear this amazing new record at your dealer now! 


Imagine a complete symphony or musical comedy score on 
one 12-inch record! 


Imagine a new tone quality so lifelike you'll scarcely believe 
you're listening to a record! New freedom from surface noise! 
And broken records practically a thing of the past! 


You get all this with the new Columbia LP Microgroove 
Record . . . at prices far lower than you’ve been paying for ordi- 
nary shellac records! 


Microgroove recording, a new Columbia process, puts up 
to 6 times more music on a smooth, nonbreakable Vinylite 
disc—and the savings are passed on to you. 

Over 300 classical and popular selections already available 


by the great artists who record exclusively for Columbia— 
many more coming soon. 


For a thrilling demonstration of the sensational new 
Columbia LP Microgroove Record visit your dealer today! 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @@ Trademarks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Marcas Registradas, @ Trademark 


COLUMBIA 


LON 
MICROGROOVE 


RECORD 
_ aes 


NOW—A COMPLETE ALBUM OF MUSIC ON ONE RECORD! 
















PLAYING 








aes 






Sensational Savings! 


Cost Of Each On One 
_, Cost If On Cost On — Columbia Long Playing 








Selection Vinglite Records Shellac Records Vinylite Record 
BRAHMS: Concerto #2 $13.00 $8.50 $4.85 
BIZET: Excerpts from Carmen $11.00 $7.25 Wed — , 
GRIEG: Piano Concerto $9.00 $6.00 Tan ehedod} 


New Columbia Player Attachment 


PAYS FOR ITSELF. Plays Columbia LP Records at 33% 
rpm through your present radio or combination. 
Precision built, new feather- 
weight tone arm weighs only 
¥%, ounce. The savings on 
just a few Columbia LP 
Records pay for it. Com- 
binations with 2-speed turn- 
tables in many makes and 
models also available. 





























FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Republicans probably will organize the Senate even if the 
Democrats should win a bare majority, as some Democratic 
leaders claim they will. 


Democrats probably won't have their full membership on 
hand to vote at the opening sessions, because Senator Wag- 
ner of New York is ill and Senator-in-prospect Johnson of 
Texas probably will be asked to stand aside pending out- 
come of a contest over his nomination. 


In case of a tie, Republicans could retain control simply by 
refusing to reorganize. A Democratic motion to reorganize 
would require a majority vote and would lose on a tie. 


© A tight party division in the Senate probably would prevent 
any change in the status of the Vice President. He’d have to 
be on hand in the Senate to break ties. 

Dewey’s plan to give Warren executive responsibilities if the 
Republicans win is still alive but indefinite. Details won’t be 
worked out until the make-up of the Senate is known. 


> Threats of contests over Senate seats on grounds of excessive 
campaign spending shouldn’t be taken too seriously—even 
the charge already made against Robert S. Kerr, Democratic 
nominee for the Senate in Oklahoma. 


Both parties will be cautious about pressing such charges be- 
cause both will be vulnerable. Senate candidates are expected 
to overspend their limit in several states. 


Senatorial candidates are limited to $10,000 or 3 cents a voter 
up to $25,000 by Federal law. But advertising, mail, and 
travel expenses are exempt—which makes it easy to stay tech- 
nically within the law. Some states are more strict, and state 
law takes precedence where they are. 


> Fairly equal party divisions in both branches are expected 
to give minority blocs more power than they ever had during 
the Roosevelt Administration. 


Another sons-of-the-wild-jackass bloc, composed of left-wing 
Western and New England Republicans, probably will exer- 
cise the balance of power on some domestic issues in the 
Senate. It will be comparable with the old Norris-La Follette 
group of the Coolidge-Hoover era. 


Dewey probably will be strongly supported on foreign policy 
by Southern Democrats but violenthy fought on civil-rights 
issues. A Southwest farm bloc will cross party lines. 


> What will become of the minority parties after this election 
is a question even their leaders can’t answer. 

Dixiecrats will play for control of the Democratic Party. But 
their chances of taking over will depend both upon their own 
showing in the South and upon the votegetting record of 
Northern city leaders. 

Republicans profess confidence that the Dixiecrat revolt will 
crack the Solid South and give them a chance to move in, 
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Washington Trends 








They think the Dixiecrat Party as such will disintegrate 
quickly. 

Wallaceites still hope to hold their party together for 1952. 
But some of them concede that they must get a bigger vote 
than the opinion polls grant them this time. 


> Labor leaders claim they are in national politics to stay, re- 
gardless of the outcome of this election. They have demon- 
strated in this campaign, they insist, that the AFL and the 
CIO can cooperate in a common political cause even without 
Roosevelt. 

Close political collaboration between elections also is planned 
by officials of the AFL League for Political Education and the 
CIO Political Action Committee. They expect to present a 
solid lobby front on many issues to the next Congress. 


A labor third party by 1952 is being talked about by Walter 
Reuther and some other young labor chiefs. But most union- 
ists expect labor to continue working within the Democratic 
Party. 


> Armed services are making some progress in their effort to 
cut budget estimates of $23,000,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year to Truman’s $14,400,000,000 limit, not including $600,- 
000,000 for stockpiling of strategic materials. 


Last winter’s plans for increasing the strength of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force will have to be junked to meet the 
Truman limit. But service leaders think unification has pro- 
gressed far enough to permit this without disastrously weaken- 
ing the whole defense structure. 


Service expenditures this fiscal year run to $13,800,000,000, 
only $600,000,000 short of next year’s limit. But it is esti- 
mated that economies in nonessentials will stretch this to an 
equivalent of $1,500,000,000. 


> Quantity production of the new B-36B, a bomber capable 
of flying 12,000 miles nonstop at 40,000 feet, is getting started. 
Two groups of eighteen planes each are to be ready for action 
in March. Then nineteen a week will be produced until the 
Air Force has 96. 


The Air Force has now adopted this big bomber as the basic 
weapon of strategic air warfare. It will be the atom-bomb 
carrier in case of war in the near future. 


> Lend-Lease rearmament of Western Europe is under con- 
stant discussion by policymakers, Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic. It will be pushed whether the next President is Dewey 
or Truman. 


The big question still undecided is whether it will be what 
the military planners want—a large outlay next year to start 
equipping 45 European divisions—or what civilian authorities 
favor—a small start intended to bolster morale and provide 
training equipment. 

Outlay of $1,000,000,000 for training would be fairly painless 
because the Economic Cooperation Administration plans to 
cut the cost of civilian rehabilitation about that much next 
year. This saving could be devoted to military equipment 
without increasing the current ECA budget.. 
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haven’t marked this veteran floor 


F you're about to floor your office, store or home 
I you can learn much from the photograph 
above. It shows you how a Wingfoot Rubber Floor 
looks today — after twelve years’ service under 
the severest kind of foot traffic. 


This floor was installed in 1936 in one of New 
York’s largest and busiest automobile salons. 
More than ten million people have walked upon 
it — yet it still has the unblemished beauty of a 
new floor! 


That’s because its beauty is more than skin deep. 


Goodyear colors go all the way through; won’t 
wear off or fade away. Wingfoot Flooring is burn- 
and-stain-resistant, marproof, doesn’t scuff or 
scratch. 


It is quiet and resilient underfoot. In thousands 
of installations Wingfoot Flooring has proved 
without equal for enduring beauty. It comes in 
both sheet and tile, in fourteen harmonious solid 
and multi-tone colors that lend themselves to 
many attractive designs. Consult your flooring 
contractor, or write: Goodyear, Builders Supply 


& Flooring Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


WINGFOOT Chubb FLOORING 4 = 


GOODSYEAR 


Wingfoot—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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HOTEL STATLER 








Aga Al from India was a potent potentate, who drove 
up to the Statler in a novel type V-eight. “P've come 
to see,” the Aga cried, “the wonders of the West, and 
that includes the Statler, where you really are a guest!” 


The Aga liked his spacious room, he loved his Statler 

e bed, and bounced a bit to test it. “Jolly good!” the 
Aga said. “I know I'll get a good night’s sleep, eight 
hundred springs and more will buoy up my royal 
frame while royally I snore.” 
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He splashed a while in Statler’s tub, relaxed in sudsy 

e bliss. ““Not many potentates,” he said, “‘can boast of 
baths like this. There’s soap enough to wash me 
thrice, the steamy water flows, and stacks of king-size 
towels await, as white as mountain snows.” 


At dinner time the potentate proved quite a potent 

e eater. “Your chefs have outdone mine,” he said, “the 
service too is fleeter. The soups, the meats, the sauces, 
the salads and desserts are so dashed good I ate too 
much. My royal waistline hurts.” 











That evening Aga Al enjoyed the festive atmosphere, 

@as Statler’s entertainment pleased his regal eve and 
ear. Said he: “It’s clear why travelers all proclaim the 
Statler great—for every guest is treated like a royal 
potentate!” 





| STATLER 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ¢ ST.LOUIS *« WASHINGTON 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Now vou can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Cartoonist laughter, dangerous to any candidate, hits Mr. Truman where it hurts 


PRESIDENCY: 


Seldom an Encouraging Word 


From the first the going had been 
rocky for Harry S. Truman. His was an 
uphill fight. But the President had reason 
to expect an occasional helping hand 
along the way, at the least a word of en- 
couragement from newspapers which 
had supported Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
For wasn’t he campaigning in the name 
of Roosevelt’s New Deal? 

By last week it was evident that events 
were not living up to his expectations. 
Day after day, more and more news- 
papers which had favored Roosevelt over 
Thomas E. Dewey four years ago were 
announcing that Dewey was their choice 
over Harry S. Truman. 

True, the President was getting all the 
breaks in the news columns,* for his 
angry charges against Dewey and the 
80th Congress were making news, where- 
as Dewey’s deliberately subdued speeches 
were not. But on the editorial pages the 
newspapers were giving him a rough 
time. Editorial writers lambasted him; 
cartoonists ridiculed him. It was the ridi- 
cule which hurt most. The cartoonists 
depicted him as a woefully weak little 
man, a nice enough fellow but wholly 
inept. To answer this was next to a polit- 
ical impossibility. 

Defeetion Rell Call: The unkindest 
cuts were coming from the defection of 
heretofore Democratic newspapers. In 
the President’s home state of Missouri 
three dailiesthe St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis Star-Times, and St. Joseph 





nn few te, “dlanting their headlines 
iely, ; oininme Pilot 
Oct. 20~“Truman in Raleigh Proves, at That 


He'll Be Popular pe ow ns 


News-Press — which favored F.D.R. in 
1944, were now plumping for Dewey. 

The nation’s leading newspaper, The 
New York Times, which preferred Roose- 
velt to Dewey in 1944, had decided that 
Dewey was preferable to Mr. Truman. 
The New York Post, which revered 
Roosevelt, had as yet taken no stand. 
The co-publishers, Mr. and Mrs, T. O. 
Thackrey, were arguing in public over 
whom to support. He liked Henry Wal- 
lace, she thought Wallace was stooging 
for the Communists; but they agreed that 
it shouldn’t be President Truman. 

Throughout the North the situation 
was the same. Newspaper after news- 
paper, which had favored Roosevelt over 
Dewey, either favored Dewey over the 
President or else stayed neutral. In Port- 
land it was the Oregon Journal. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, it was The Vindica- 
tor. In Huron, S. D., it was the Huronite 
and Plainsman. In Lancaster, Pa., it was 
the Intelligencer Journal, one of the old- 
est Democratic papers in the country. 

The Lindsay newspaper chain in Illi- 
nois—which includes the Decatur Herald, 
Decatur Daily Review, Champaign-Ur- 
bana Courier, East St. Louis Journal, 
Herrin Daily Journal, Carbondale Free 
Press, and Murphysboro Independent— 
was supporting Dewey after having fa- 
vored Roosevelt in 1940 and 1944. 

As might have been expected, many 
newspapers in the South had switched 
from Democrat to Dixiecrat. Surprisingly, 
however, several had come out for 
Dewey. Among them were The Houston 
Post and Jesse Jones’s Houston Chronicle, 


The Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat- 
Times, Savannah Morning News and Sa- 
vannah Evening Press, Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and Roanoke World News, Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot and Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch, Charlotte (N.C.) News, and 
St. Petersburg Evening Independent. 

Most of the papers had switched to 
Dewey with admitted reluctance. On the 
whole, they continued to favor the Demo- 
cratic Party, and they liked Mr. Truman 
personally. They simply did not think he 
possessed the capacity for leadership 
needed in the White House. 

The Stature Question: Typical was 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which in the 
very act of indorsing Dewey criticized 
his stand on public health, Federal aid 
for education, the development of na- 
tural resources, inflation controls, public 
housing, tidelands oils, and the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority. It preferred 
him to Mr. Truman because it did not 
believe the President had “the stature, 
the vision, the social and economic grasp, 
or the sense of history required to lead 
this nation in a world crisis.” 

In contrast to the President’s ill for- 
tunes, Dewey had not suffered a single 
newspaper defection. 

Although the President had lost ground 
with the daily press, he still had the sup- 
port of the labor press. A survey of 100 
representative AFL, CIO, and independ- 
ent union papers made public this week 
by Martin Dodge & Co. of New York, 
consultants on labor-management rela- 
tions, showed that during the month 
of September Mr. Truman received 473 
favorable mentions in their columns, 
compared with 91 for Wallace* and 17 
lace, The Contanet Dally Worker ond the York 
(Pa.) Gazette and Daily, owned by J. W. Gitt, left- 
wing vublisher. 
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for Dewey. The Republican candidate 
even ran behind the Socialist, Norman 
* Thomas, who received 29 favorable 
mentions. 


TRUMAN: 
Trying Hard 


The shadows of the political goal posts 
were lengthening. The fourth quarter of 
the Presidential contest was already far 
gone. With the referee’s final whistle to 
be sounded Nov. 2 and with the cautious 
but unbroken GOP line protecting a wide 
lead, quarterback Harry S. Truman of 
the Democratic team was calling every 
play in the book. 

Time and again last week, the bruised 
but still battling quarterback threw des- 
peration passes. Sometimes they were 
completed for encouraging gains. Other 
times they fell incomplete or were inter- 
cepted by the Republicans. Occasionally, 
the passer was thrown for a loss. 

Cheers: As the week’s scrimmaging 
began, President Truman was, ‘tempo- 
rarily, on the defensive. Exchanging his 
political helmet for the blue overseas 
cap with gold piping of an American 
Legionnaire in Miami on Monday, Oct. 
18, he defended his abortive plan to send 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson on a mis- 
sion to Moscow: 

“My purpose was to ask Premier 
Stalin’s cooperation in dispelling the pres- 
ent poisonous atmosphere of distrust 
which now surrounds the negotiations 
between the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union . . . Far from cutting across 
these negotiations [within the United 
Nations and the Foreign Ministers Coun- 
cil], the purpose of this mission was to 
improve the atmosphere in which they 
must take place and so help in producing 
fruitful and peaceful results . . . I have 
not departed one step from my deter- 
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No “magic-cure doctor” for Truman 
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mination to utilize every opportunity to 
work for peace.” 

The next day Mr. Truman invaded 
North Carolina, a friendly state in the 
no longer Solid South. Cautiously he 
probed for weakness among the Dixie- 
crats. At the dedication of a bronze mon- 
ument to Presidents Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, all 
three native Carolinians, the President 
stepped around his civil-rights’ program 
which had split the Democratic Party. 
But from these three careers he drew this 
lesson: 

“Do your duty, and history will do 
you justice. Each of these men did his 
duty as President of the whole nation 
against forces of pressure and persuasion 
which sought to make him act as a 
representative of a part of the nation 
only.” 

But so oblique were Mr. Truman’s 
thrusts that he drew only mild applause. 
Significantly, although W. Kerr Scott, 
the ex-Agriculture Commissioner who is 
now Democratic nominee for governor, 
shook hands with the President, he has 
shied away from mentioning the name 
Truman on the stump. 

Tuesday afternoon, however, Mr. Tru- 
man went all out. At the State Fair out- 
side Raleigh he attacked the Dixiecrats 
by saving “wasted Democratic votes” 
would only help the GOP, adding: 
“Either the standard Republicans will 
buy the election or the standard Demo- 
crats will win. Other parties don’t stand 
a chance.” Assailing -the Republicans, 
he declared: “You remember the Hoover 
cart—the remains of the Old Tin Lizzie 
being pulled by a mule because you 
couldn’t afford to buy a new car or gas 
for the old one. You remember. First 
you had- the Hoovercrats and then you 
had the Hoover carts. One always fol- 
lows the other.” 

A crowd of 25,000 really let loose a 
roar at that one. 

Glamour: Back in the White House 
Thursday night, the President pulled a 
reverse play. His broadcast under the 
sponsorship of the AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union served 
mainly to garner an audience for Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, who introduced him. Like 
her father, the late Speaker William 
Bankhead, and her uncle and grandfather, 
both onetime United States senators, Miss 
Bankhead hailed from the  Dixiecrat 
stronghold of Alabama. Now starring in 
Noel Coward's “Private Lives” in New 
York, she put on her most caustic per- 
formance: 

“I would be faithless to the creed of 
all the Bankheads, I would be faithless to 
Alabama, did I not vote for Harry Tru- 
man. Yes, I'm for Harry Truman, the 
human being . . . I'm against Thomas E. 
Dewey, the mechanical man. 

“Mr. Dewey is neat, Ooh, so neat! 
And Mr. Dewey is tidy. Oh, so tidy! So 
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No “mechanical man” for Bankhead 


excruciatingly tidy. Just once I’d like to 
see him with his hair rumpled, a gravy 
stain on his vest... 

“What is Mr, Dewey for? Well, he has 
come out for one thing that, by his stand- 
ards of caution, is revolutionary. Again 
and again he has said that he is for unity. 
Will all the candidates who are for dis- 
unity please stand? 

“... The next thing we know he'll be 
endorsing matrimony, the metal zipper, 
and the dial telephone. If Mr. Dewey has 
any genius it lies in his ability to avoid 
expressing an opinion on any controver- 
sial subject. Mr. Dewey is the great neu- 
tral. Harry Truman is the great partisan 
—the partisan of our troubled millions.” 

By the time La Bankhead had finished 
her introduction, she had stolen the act. 
Mr. Truman’s speech which followed 
was as docile as a score-card salesman 
after a game. 

Token of Victory? It was in Penn- 
sylvania last Saturday that the President 
began pitching his longest passes: 

P In Scranton, surrounded by hard-coal 
diggers wearing helmets ind_ miners’ 
lamps, he laid a wreath of yellow chrvs- 
anthemums on the statue of John Mitch- 
ell, old-time president of the United Mine 
Workers. Hailing Mitchell as “a great 
labor statesman,” he paused as if recalling 
the Truman-baiting John L, Lewis, then 
added slowly: “They are few and far 
between.” 

> In Wilkes-Barre, after being reminded 
how his artillery battery 31 years ago 
saved a company of Wilkes-Barre soldiers 
from annihilation by the Germans, he 
said: “Didn’t know what I was going to 
hit, exactly, but I'm glad I did some 
good, I still hit out that way, now and 
then.” 

> In Johnstown, he gibed: “GOP these 
days means just one thing: ‘Grand Old 
Platitudes’.” 

That night in the CIO stronghold of 
Pittsburgh, the President’s 8-mile torch- 
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light parade drew crowds five deep on 
the Golden Triangle sidewalks and 
twenty deep in the Negro wards. In the 
cavernous Hunt Armory Mr. Truman 
followed CIO President Philip Murray 
to the rostrum, to serve up to his 15,000 
listeners his most spectacular perform- 
ance of the Presidential contest. 

Tauntingly, Mr. Truman recited an 
imaginary dialogue between the Amer- 
ican people, cast as the. patient, and 
his unnamed opponent, cast as “a kind 
of doctor with a magic cure for all the 
ills of mankind.” The script: 

Doctor: “You have been bothered 
much by issues lately?” 

PatiENT: “Not bothered, exactly. Of 
course, we've had quite a few... .” 

Docror (tugging an imaginary mus- 
tache): “You shouldn’t think about issues. 
What you need is my brand of soothing 
syrup—I call it “‘unity’.” 

PaTIENT: “. . . What is wrong with 
me?” 

Doctor: “I never discuss issues with 
a patient. But what you need is a major 
operation . . . Not very serious. It will 
just mean taking out the complete works 
and putting in a Republican administra- 
tion. 

As the grandstands hooted, howled, 
whistled, and yelled, the President de- 
risively concluded by saying: “This soft 
talk and double talk, this combination of 
crafty silence and resounding misrepre- 
sentation, is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American public.” Whether or not 
Mr. Truman’s Pennsylvania performance 
could come close to overcoming the vast 
gulf between the 2,840,000 registered 
Republicans and 1,800,000 Democrats 
in the Keystone State, Sen. Francis J. 
Myers, Pennsylvania Democratic leader, 
nevertheless rejoiced: “When they fill 
even the doorways, windows and roof- 
tops, it could mean victory.” 


True Blue 


For the benefit of those who might 
have any doubt about it, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt told reporters in Paris last week 
that she was “a true-blue Democrat.” 
She declared: “Someone said I was a 
Republican. I am not.” 

That, explained Mrs. Roosevelt, was 
the reason she had just written Harry S. 
Truman: “I am unqualifiedly for you as 


the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency.” 


DEWEY: - 
Coasting 


If Thomas E. Dewey was indeed run- 
ning for the Presidency, he gave little 
outward sign of it last week. With only 
a handful of days left before Election 
Day, he seemed to be more concerned 
with his duties as governor of New York 
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than with the hurly-burly of the Presiden- 
tial campaign. What he did and said ap- 
peared unlikely to win him or lose him a 
single vote: 

>From Monday through Sunday, he re- 
mained strictly within the borders of his 
own state of New York. 

> He did not give a single campaign ad- 
dress. 

> His few speeches were not only non- 
partisan in nature but nonpolitical in 
sponsorship. 

Far from rising to the challenge of 
President Truman’s “give ’em hell,” 
Dewey as the odds-on favorite was stick- 
ing fast to his give ’em unity. 

Unity Ferever: On his return to Al- 
bany Monday, Oct. 18, from his ten- 
state, 4,510-mile, 66-speech swing 
through the Midwest, Dewey’s first in- 
terest was the celebration of the thirteenth 
birthday of his younger son, Johnny. 
Monday night found him in a role far 
removed from politics. In a speech in 
behalf of the Community Chest of Ameri- 
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Joe Louis to Dewey: “How are you?” 


ca over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
he declared: 

“This is the season here in America 
when we pay serious attention to our 
differences in political opinion . . . But 
while we wear the insignia of different 
parties and argue and debate about them, 


there is one insignia we all can wear. 


That is the Red Feather of the Com- 
munity Chest of America.” 

Tuesday was even less political. Al- 
though feeling tired, the governor spent 
the day at his desk cleaning up a big pile 
of state business accumulated in his ab- 
sence. The day’s good news: Registration 
was down 242,857 from 1944 in normally 
Democratic New York City and up 73,436 
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in overwhelmingly Republican upstate 
New York, virtually clinching the state’s 
47 electoral votes for the GOP. 

Before The New York Herald Tribune’s 
annual forum in New York City Wednes- 
day night, Dewey didn’t bother to reply 
to the frank partisanship of his predeces- 
sor at the microphones, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman J. Howard McGrath. 
He didn’t have to, for his well-groomed 
audience of 2,500 in the Waldorf-Astoria’s 
ballroom was as opposed to Democrats as 
it was to sin. For them, Dewey in con- 
trast to McGrath, had a nonpartisan 
theme: 

“The peace of the world will only be 
secure when the forces on the side of 
peace are stronger than the forces on the 
side of evil . . . The bitter sacrifice of two 
world wars and the anxieties of a peace 
that is not a peace have taught us once 
and for all that there can be no isolation 
for America. 

“We have not come to these decisions 
as Republicans or Democrats,” Dewey 
went on, “but as Americans . . . The task 
of waging peace should be above parti- 
sanship. We must keep it above partisan- 
ship. America will stand before the world 
as one country and one people, believing 
deeply in the cause of peace.” 

And Votes, Toe: Twenty-four hours 
later, after sleeping till noon in his Hotel 
Roosevelt suite, his legal residence, 
Dewey was back on the Waldorf stage, 
this time addressing the Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Foundation dinner. That Smith 
had been the Democratic nominee for 
President twenty years ago did not keep 
the Republican candidate from lavishing 
praise on his memory. Dewey’s nonpo- 
litical theme: The problem of social in- 
justice should be dealt with “wherever 
it is to be found in America” and “in 
American terms.” 

It was not until Friday noon last week 
that Dewey appeared before a pclitical 
gathering at all. He visited the Dewey- 
Warren Citizens’ Committee headquar- 
ters. Grinning, he accepted a gold, lucky 
piece bearing his own and Gov. Ear! 
Warren’s profiles, and another, for his 
wife, mounted on a gold bracelet. 

After saying that the campaign’s end 
was fast approaching—“and I may say not 
too soon for me”’—Dewey in an informal, 
impromptu talk warned the GOP work- 
ers that his unnamed opposition would 
resort to “increasing vituperation and 
abuse.” His advice: For the sake of na- 
tional unity, do not respond in kind “at 
any time, under any circumstances, what- 
ever the provocation.” 

That afternoon, Dewey patched up 
some worn spots on his political clothes. 
He offered his left hand to 100 pro- 
Dewey union officials, mostly local AFL 
men, apologizing: “For the first time in 
my life I’m a left-winger, but it doesn’t 
mean anything. It’s my bursitis.” With 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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NewswEEk herewith presents its final 
election survey based on findings of 
Raymond Moley, Robert Humphreys, 
and Harold Lavine of its New York staff 
and Ernest K. Lindley, Kenneth G. 
Crawford, and Walter Fitzmaurice of its 
Washington bureau, all of whom have 
been traveling over the country for 
firsthand estimates of the political sit- 
uation in each state. 


On the eve of the 1948 Presidential 
election there is the usual flurry of last- 
minute claims and predictions which, 
although usually at odds with the facts, 
heighten tension as Election Day itself 
approaches. Contests which have been 
regarded as almost 100 per cent certain 
as to outcome suddenly are considered 
doubtful; there are accompanying del- 
uges of statements, newspaper ads, and 
radio blurbs; and ordinary sane men 
give forth utterances they later regret. 

Had the average political expert been 
interviewed on Aug. 1, he would have 
unquestionably made a forecast some- 
thing like this: Dewey—375 to 390 elec- 
toral votes, Truman—100 to 125 elec- 
toral votes, Thurmond—30 to 40, Wal- 
lace—0; a popular plurality for Dewey of 
3,600,000 to 6,000,000; a Republican 


» Senate probably controlled by a margin 


of one or possibly two less seats than the 
current 51-45 rate; a GOP House con- 
trolled by approximately 250 Republi- 
cans as against the present 243-185 
ratio; GOP victories over a couple of 
Democratic governors with an offset 
loss of two or three GOP-held state- 
houses, thus leaving the existing guber- 
natorial ratio of 24 Republicans to 24 
Democrats approximately intact. 

In the surcharged atmosphere of late 
October the average expert might want 
to hedge his August forecast, but funda- 
mentally he would have to recognize 
there has been little change in Presiden- 
tial prospects. True, the Senate races 
have narrowed to the point of jeopard- 
izing GOP control and the House con- 
tests have tightened somewhat, but 
Truman gains have not materially af- 
fected the electoral margin. 

Democratic Troubles: Mr, Tru- 
man’s free-swinging campaign _ has 
made plenty of headlines; he has man- 
aged to bring off his task with a con- 
tagious air of confidence; and some 
woefully lethargic Democratic organi- 
zations have finally displayed some 
pep. But behind this strategy of carry- 
ing the battle to the enemy are funda- 
mental weaknesses in the Democratic 
Party that cannot be overlooked. 
© Democratic state organizations in 
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most areas have been disintegrating 
since 1938. They were on the verge of 
collapse in 1944, but a war and the 
amazing performance of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee saved them. 
P Organized labor, though going 
through the motions of supporting the 
entire Democratic ticket, is not deliver- 
ing as it did in 1944 for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. There is next to no enthusi- 
asm for Mr. Truman. 

> Two groups—the Communist-domi- 
nated Wallaceites, and the Dixiecrats 
—have drained off Democratic votes by 
the tens of thousands. 

> Finally, most local candidates, from 
senators and governors down, who for 
the past four elections clutched the 
coattails of F.D.R., have on the whole 
ignored Mr. Truman in this campaign; 
many of them actually have never men- 
tioned his name. The harm that this 
has done his candidacy is enormous. 
Their reasoning is complex and, on 
the surface, contradictory: Mr. Tru- 
man is a burden to the ticket; they can 
win their own races “if” Dewey doesn’t 
score huge pluralities, yet they give Mr. 
Truman no direct help in his efforts to 
cut into the Dewey vote, 

While the Republican picture is not 
all rosy, the GOP is suffering from few 
ailments by comparison, It is a rising 
force meeting a declining one, and po- 
litical organizations enjoying a winner's 
momentum make repairs rapidly. 

The national picture by regions: 

New England States: Dewey is 
expected to carry Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire by substantial margins 
with the outcome favorable but less cer- 
tain for him in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Rhode Island is the one East- 
ern Seaboard state which is regarded as 
definitely for Truman. 

The six New England states will elect 
four senators, 28 House members and 
six governors. Maine, which holds a 
September election, has already chosen 
a GOP senator, governor, and three 
House members to maintain its tradi- 
tional Republicanism. New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts are expected to re- 
elect incumbent GOP senators; Rhode 
Island, its incumbent Democrat. 

Ot the 28 New England House races 
only two are regarded as close enough to 
cause speculation about an upset. Re- 
publicans think they will gain a seat in 
Massachusetts’s 4th District, but might 
lose one in Connecticut’s lst District. 

Rhode Island is likely to reelect its 
Democratic governor, John O. Pastore, 
but GOP gubernatorial incumbents are 
favored in the other states, although in 
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Connecticut, Chester Bowles of OPA 
fame, and in Massachusetts, Paul }), 
Dever, are making strong races for the 
Democrats and might win, 

Mid-Atlantic States: The Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate is given the 
edge in every one of this tier of states— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia, Only in Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia is the margin close. 

Although the density of organized 
labor is high in this area, the Republican 
pluralities are expected to be large, indi- 
cating that the Taft-Hartley law is not 
proving the political boomerang that 
many thought it would be, The excep- 
tion, if any, is West Virginia where the 
law is a direct issue in the Senatorial 
race between Sen. Chapman Rever- 
comb, incumbent Republican who voted 
for it, and ex-Sen, Matthew M. Neely, 
who is trumpeting for its repeal. 

Three Senate seats, 105 House seats, 
and two governorships are at stake in 
the six states. Republicans expect to re- 
tain their Senate seats in New Jersey and 
Delaware, but in West Virginia, the 
Democrat, Neely, is now the favorite. 
There are close House races in the 11th 
and 14th Districts in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where incumbent Democrats might lose 
to Republicans because of third-party 
candidates (Wallaceites) who cut into 
the Democratic strength. In Pennsy!- 
vania the Democrats have a chance to 
unseat Republicans in the 2nd, 10th, 
29th, and 30th Districts, with the re- 
verse true in the 20th District. In 
Maryland’s 2nd District the Democrats 
are strongly challenged, and in West 
Virginia’s 2nd and 4th Districts the 
Democrats have hopes of gaining seats. 

The gubernatorial races are in Dela- 
ware and West Virginia, with the GOP 
incumbent favored to win the former 
and the Democrats to maintain their grip 
on the statehouse in the latter. 

Central States: In Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the 
Republicans expect to pile up large 
pluralities for Dewey. In Minnesota the 
Dewey-Truman contest is nip and tuck. 
There are numerous contributing fac- 
tors, two of them being that labor is 
working to get out the vote against S«. 
Joseph H. Ball in his race for reelecti, 
and some farmers are none too sure of 
Dewey’s agricultural outlook. 

Three Senate seats, 96 House seats, 
and the governorships in all six states 
are in contest. Sen. Homer Ferguson, 
Republican, is considered a certain 


* winner in Michigan, while Sen. ©. 


Wayland Brooks is the favorite in I!!i- 
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... of Candidates for President, Governor, Senate, House 


nois, but Ball’s opponent in Minnesota, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, mayor of Minne- 
apolis, is considered likely to win. 

House contests are considered close 
in Ohio’s Republican-held 8rd and 16th 
Districts, in Indiana’s 11th (district of 
Louis Ludlow, a Democrat who is re- 
tiring), and in the GOP-held 7th and 
Sth Districts, in Illinois’s 22nd where 
there is a strong GOP challenge against 
the incumbent Democrat, in Michigan’s 
13th and 14th where former Democrat- 
ic House members are trying come- 
backs, in Wisconsin’s GOP-held 4th, 
and in St. Paul and Minneapolis (3rd 
and 4th) Districts in Minnesota where 
Republican incumbents face stiff fights. 

In three of the six states—Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—incumbent 
GOP governors appear certain of re- 
election. In Ohio, ex-Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche is seriously challenging the 
present Republican governor, Thomas 
]. Herbert. In Indiana Democratic ex- 
Gov. Henry F. Schricker, an extremely 
popular vote-getter, may drive the Re- 
publicans out of the statehouse, while 
in Illinois, GOP Gov. Dwight Green, 
although the favorite, has strong op- 
position in Adlai Stevenson. 

Farm-Belt States: In Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Kansas, the Republican drive is ex- 
pected to produce large Dewey plu- 
ralities. In Mr. Truman’s home state of 
Missouri, the Negro and labor votes in 
Kansas City and St. Louis may be siz- 
able enough to offset GOP rural strength 
and carry the state for the President. 

Four Senate seats, 35 House seats, 
and six governorships are at stake. The 
GOP is a heavy favorite to retain Sen- 
ate seats in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Kansas, but in the fourth race, in 
lowa, between Republican Sen. George 
A. Wilson and ex-Sen. Guy M. Gillette, 
conservative Democrat, the contest is 
exceedingly close. 

Of the 85 House contests, four are 
considered close—Missouri’s lst, 8th, 
and 11th Districts and Nebraska’s 2nd 
(Omaha) District where Howard Buffett, 


’ Republican, has fairly stiff opposition. 


Republicans now control the state- 
houses in Iowa, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, and Kansas and are 
heavy favorites to retain them, But in 
Missouri, where a Democrat is governor, 
the Republican candidate is given only 
an outside chance of victory. 

Mountain States: The eight Rocky 
Mountain states—New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado—are famous for in- 

dent voting and ballot scratching. 
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Only in Colorado and Wyoming is 
Dewey’s margin regarded as large 
enough to be certain, but he is given an 
excellent chance of carrying Idaho, 
Utah, and Nevada, a fair chance in 
Montana and New Mexico, leaving only 
Arizona as probable Truman territory. 

Five Senate seats, sixteen House 
seats, and five governorships are in- 
volved. In Colorado, the conservative 
Democratic incumbent senator, Edwin 
C. Johnson, is a strong favorite to retain 
his seat, as is the GOP incumbent, Hen- 
ry C. Dworshak, in Idaho. 

But in Wyoming, the present GOP 
senator, Edward V. Robertson, is in 
danger of losing to his Democratic op- 
ponent, Gov. Lester Hunt, while in 
Montana the reverse is true—New Deal 
Sen. James E. Murray may be unseated 
by Tom Davis, Republican, In the fifth 
Senate race, for the seat of Democratic 
Sen, Car] Hatch of New Mexico, who is 
retiring, Mr. Truman’s ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clinton Anderson, is only 
a slight favorite over Herbert Hoover’s 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 

The House contests are considered 
close only in Idaho’s GOP-held 1st Dis- 
trict, Colorado’s Democratic-held Den- 
ver district, and in Utah’s 1st, where the 
Republicans think they will unseat a 
Democrat. 

Democrats are favored to retain state- 
house control in Arizona, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, but J. Bracken Lee, a Re- 
publican, is considered likely to oust 
Gov. Herbert B. Maw in Utah. In the 
fifth gubernatorial race, in Montana, 
Gov. Sam Ford, Republican, is facing 
a determined opponent in John W. 
Bonner, a Democrat, and might lose. 

Although there is no gubernatorial 
race in Wyoming, defeat of Senator 
Robertson by Governor Hunt would 
turn the statehouse over to the next in 
succession, the secretary of state, who 
is Dr. A. G. Crane, a Republican, thus 
eliminating Democratic control. 

Pacific Coast States: Washington, 
Oregon, and California are all expected 
to end up in the Dewey column, but 
some forecasters believe Washington 
and California to be marginal states. 
Earl Warren’s presence on the ticket 
with Dewey makes Republican victories 
probable in both states, however. 

One Senate seat, 33 House seats, and 
two governorships are being contested. 
In the Senate contest, Sen. Guy Cordon, 
Republican, is a heavy favorite to retain 
his seat. There are seven shifts possible 
in House seats, however. 

In Washington’s lst District (Seat- 
tle), the incumbent Republican, Homer 


Jones, faces a real foe in ex-Sen. Hugh 
Mitchell. In California, the Democrats 
have already lost one seat (10th Dis- 
trict) to Thomas H. Werdel, a Republi- 
can, who won both the GOP and Demo- 
cratic primaries. They are also threatened 
with the loss of seats in the 1st District 
(Rep. Clarence Lea, veteran Democrat, 
is retiring and is.not a candidate), and 
in the 4th and 2lst Districts. However, 
they have strong challengers running 
against Republican incumbents in the 
9th (GOP Rep. Bertrand Gearhart’s seat) 
and in the 23rd. 

In the gubernatorial contests, the 
Democratic governor of Washington, 
Mon C, Wallgren, Harry Truman’s close 
friend, faces possible defeat in his fight 
with ex-Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, Repub- 
lican. In Oregon, the Democrats have 
virtually no chance to capture the state- 
house which is GOP-controlled. 

The Southern States: From Vir- 
ginia to Florida, from Kentucky to 
Texas, the South is in a ferment that 
virtually dooms the Truman candidacy. 
Antagonism to his civil rights program 
has plummeted into the field a splinter 
party—the Dixiecrats, with Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina as 
their Presidential candidate—that will 
probably carry Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina, give Vir- 
ginia and possibly Florida to Dewey 
(see page 25) and offer Democratic 
candidates in Kentucky and Tennessee 
plenty of headaches.* 

Thirteen Senate seats, 122 House 
seats, and six governorships are at stake. 
Democrats are ccrtain to retain ten of 
their Senate seats. The GOP incumbent 
in Kentucky, Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper, however, is favored to be re- 
turned to Washington, but the Demo- 
cratic candidate in Oklahoma, ex-Gov. 
Robert Kerr, is odds-on to capture the 
seat held by Sen. E. H. Moore, Re- 
publican, who is retiring. In Tennessee, 
GOP candidate Carroll Reece is given 
only an outside chance of picking up a 
Senate seat from the Democrats. 

Of the House contests, only three are 
considered close—in the Ist District in 
Oklahoma (the GOP incumbent, George 
Schwabe, has a stout opponent in Dixie 
Gilmer, Tulsa Democrat), in the GOP- 
held 3rd Kentucky District, and in the 
Democratic-held 9th District in Virginia. 

In the six gubernatorial races, the Re- 
publicans are offering little more than 
token resistance, although in Tennessee, 
Roy Acuff, hillbilly musician, is getting 
some attention as the GOP nominee. 





*For an extensively detailed survey of the 
Southern political picture see NEwswEEk, Oct. 25. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
an eye on the Zionist vote, he reiterated 
his support of the original United Na- 
tions partition plan for Palestine—in con- 
trast to Secretary of State Marshall's in- 
dication that he favored the Bernadotte 
plan, which would take the Negeb area 
away from Israel.* With an eye to the 
Negro vote, he greeted Joe Louis with 
“Hello, stranger! Great to see you.” 
The heavyweight champ, who gave $100 
to the Wallace candidacy last winter but 
now endorsed the Republican nominee, 
replied: “How are you?” 

Nursing a nagging head cold and a 
slight fever (99.3 degrees), Dewey then 
entrained for Albany to rest over the week 
end and to put the finishing touches on 





Acme 


prepared texts for his final week’s stump- 
ing. In the entire seven days, things had 
gone smoothly with one exception: En 
route to Albany, his train was delayed 
for two hours by a broken water pipe on 
its locomotive. Politically, however, his 
Presidential express was still highballing 
toward the White House. Giving it added 
momentum: an endorsement by William 
C. Bullitt, lifelong Democrat, who served 
as ambassador and international trouble 
shooter under Woodrow Wilson and 
F.D.R. He denounced the Administra- 
tion for “attempts to appease Stalin,” de- 
claring that it had lost the peace and 
placed the country in peril. 


For Short 
Introduced last week to Sgt. Stan Peo- 
viak, the state trooper assigned to her 
protection, Mrs, Anne Dewey. mother of 
the Republican candidate, asked: “What 
did you say his name was?” 
“Peoviak, P-E-O-V-I-A-K,” 
geant spelled out. 
“Sergeant,” said the elder Mrs, Dewey, 


the _ ser- 


*On Sunday Mr. Truman did another flip-flop on 
Palestine. He repudiated Marshall’s stand, declaring 
that he would approve no change in the UN par- 
tition plan without Israel’s consent. 
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“I’m not as young as I used to be. Would 
you think it terribly impertinent if I just 
called you Sergeant Smith?” 


LEGION: 
Good-Conduct Medal 
Miami had heard about American 


Legion conventions. Remembering the 
$2,000,000 in damages done by Legion- 
naires in New York last year, a big Miami 
department store welcomed the 30th con- 
vention of the country’s largest veterans’ 
organization last week by boarding up its 
windows. 

“Hurricane coming?” a visitor asked 
one of the workmen. The man grinned: 


“You never can tell what’s going to blow 
down Flagler Street,” he replied. 

But whether it was the 700 special 
cops appointed by the Legion or old age 
creeping up on first-world-war veterans, 
the roaring shenanigans of past years 
never materialized. By previous stand- 
ards almost prissy in its restraint, the 
convention got down to the business of 
hearing speeches, parading, passing reso- 
lutions, and electing new officers. 

Meeting on Dinner Key, jutting into 
Biscayne Bay from the Miami mainland, 
in an auditorium constructed from two 
huge airplane hangars, the 3,000 dele- 
gates heard Legionnaire Harry S$. Truman 
make a “nonpolitical” speech at the open- 
ing session, defending his attempt to 
send Chief Justice Fred Vinson to Mos- 
cow. Then, before the Presidential 
motorcade got under way, rebel vells 
filled the hall as Gov. J]. Strom Thurmond, 
Dixiecrat candidate, launched into a 
fire-eating challenge to Russia. 

Pension Switeh: For the big parade 
on Tuesday, the Miami papers gave boast- 
ful prominence to a weather forecast 
that “an almost full moon will hang over 
Miami tonight.” The prediction of clear 
skies held for the first half of the display 


consisting of staid marching men, comedy 
acts, and floats. But as the California co- 
tingent, including Gov. Earl Warren and 
his Oakland Post No. 5, passed the r- 
viewing stand, a tropical gully-washer 
hit the city, drenching everybody. A\l- 
ways a California booster, Warren could 
not resist the temptation to crack: “This 
is a low fog.” The following day, how- 
ever, even the Florida delegation cheered 
him when he called energetically for 
Universal Military Training. 

When the convention got down to con- 
sidering the 700 resolutions submitted, 
there was no opposition to measures con- 
demning Soviet “aggression” and urging 
outlawry of the Communist Party. Quick- 
ly adopted also were resolutions calling 
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Legion: Earl Warren gave up his Californianism, 40 & 8 marchers their shirts, Harry Truman his politics 


for the restriction of the veto in the 
United Nations and for a_ stronger 
Americanism program in the schools. The 
only reversal of Legion policy, was ap- 
proval of a resolution calling for a $60-a- 
month pension for all veterans of both 
wars who had reached the age of 55. 
The Legion in its 29-year history had 
steadfastly avoided such bills of speci- 
fications. 

But more interesting to most Legion- 
naires was the fight between the veterans 
of the two wars for control of top Legion 
posts. With the younger men making 
up the preponderance of the 3,000,000 
membership, it seemed for a while as if 
32-year-old James F. Green of Omaha, 
backed by a coalition of second-world- 
war men, might seriously challenge S. 
Perry Brown, 56, a wealthy Beaumont, 
Texas, contractor, who was the choice of 
the old guard’s “kingmakers” for the 
national commander slot. After some 
frantic caucusing, Brown and the old 
guard were swept in on Thursday. 

When the convention adjourned a few 
hours later, the Legion had not yet chosen 
a site for its next convention. The L- 


gion’s reputation for rough-and-tumble 


fun made most cities a little chary of 
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, In any weather, the new General Squeegee 
| Cushion gives you quick-stopping action- 
. traction the instant you apply pressure to the 
2 brake pedal. On wet, slippery pavements, you 
d, value it most, but every mile you travel, rain 
we or shine, is safer because of this extra ability 
ws 


to stop promptly. And General’s Top Quality 
assures longer mileage, blowout protection 


«++ quieter, easier riding on 24 Ibs. of air. 
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Its reputation grows by the mile? 





Every mile that turns on the speedometer of a 
Pontiac adds its mite to the car’s growing reputation. 
Day by day, week by week, and month by month— 
Pontiac is finding itself more firmly established as 
the right car for an extremely large percentage of 
American motorists. 


Back of this fine and growing reputation are three 
fundamental truths. 


First of all, Pontiac is a delightful car to own. It is 
big and beautiful and impressive. It is comfortable 
and safe and easy to drive. Many claim that it is the 
finest-performing car they ever drove. 


Pontiac is also a smart and progressive car—up-to- 
the-minute in engineering and styling. This year 


for instance, Pontiac has made available, as optional 
equipment on all models, the unique performance 
advantage of GM Hydra-Matic Drive.* 


And, finally, Pontiac is a good car. It is tough, rugged 
and dependable. It gives peak performance over 
unbelievable periods with the minimum of upkeep 
and operating expense. 


These things are always true of Pontiac—they are 
the outgrowth of unchanging Pontiac policies. So, 
regardless of when you get your next car, make it a 
Pontiac. You'll like it—for a long, long time! 


Illustrated: DeLuxe Torpedo Convertible and DeLuxe Stream- 
liner 4-Door Sedan. *GM Hydra-Matic Drive and white sidewall 
tires optional at additional cost. 
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bidding for the honor and the trade. But 
if the Miami convention was a portent of 
things to come, there was no need for 
fear. Nothing more serious than a few 
loud bugle calls had blown down Flagler 
Street. 


VIRGINIA: 


Gone With the Dominion 


Of the Southern states, Virginia is now 
shown in polls to be the one most likely 
tc go Republican in this Presidential year. 
The following is an analysis of Virginia's 
new political mores by Kenneth Craw- 
ford, assistant chief of NEWSWEEK's 
Washington bureau. 


The 80-year-old Virginia gentlewoman 
who refuses to cross the Potomac River on 
the bridge that takes her past the Lin- 
com Memorial—which she calls “that 
architectural affront to the South’—may 
be terribly shocked when she reads the 
election returns in her Alexandria Ga- 
zotte, “America’s oldest daily,” on Nov. 3. 
For she will probably read that Thomas 
E. Dewey, a Michigan Yankee and FEPC 
advocate, has carried her state, that 
Harry S$. Truman, a wrongheaded fellow 
on civil rights but son of a Confederate 
family, after all, has run second, and that 
]. Strom Thurmond, a true gentleman of 
the old South, has run third. 

She will shake her bonnet and ask her- 
self what has happened to the Old Do- 
minion, to the Democratic Party of dear 
Thomas Jefferson, and to the Democratic 
organization of nice Sen. Harry Flood 
Byrd. She won’t be the only one to ask 
the question or to get an unsatisfactory 
reply, 

Virginia is in process of transition ethni- 
cally, economically, and politically. It 
is not yet clear where it is going, but 
the fact of change is obvious. Old Vir- 
ginia families tend to remain in Virginia, 
but a war-borne influx of Northern indus- 
try, particularly textiles, and of Northern 
people, particularly government workers 
settling in its northern counties across the 
tiver from Washington, is having a “Yan- 
keefying” influence. The influx is heavily 
white with the result that the ratio of 
Negro to white population is falling. Di- 
versified agriculture is still important, but 
no longer accounts for as much of the 
state’s income as service industries or 
manufactures. Average individual in- 
come increased to $1,064 last year, as 
against an average of $883 for the South- 
eastern states but $1,323 for the whole 
country, Virginia ranks 37th among the 
states by this measure. 

Neutral Demeecrats: So the state is 
no longer rural but not yet urban, neither 
tich nor poor, fish nor fowl. Until re- 
cently its politics have been Old South 
Democratic, safely run by tight court- 
house organizations dominated by Byrd 
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and his associates. But the Republican 
minority has been growing steadily. A 
$1.50 poll tax, which is inconvenient to 
pay unless one owns property, discour- 
ages voting and a relatively small pro- 
portion of the adult population bothers 
with it. 

A few Negroes vote in the cities, and 
Richmond, the capital, has elected a 
Negro to its council, The recent un-Jim 
Crowing of interstate trains and buses 
ordered by the United States Supreme 
Court was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. Yet the state is still Southern 
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Byrd: Will Ole Virginny go GOP? 


enough to resent further breakdown 
of its segregation customs, Organization 
of labor has been slow, partly because of 
these customs, but some of the old-line 
unions are well established and _ influ- 
ential. 

Truman is not loved, partly because of 
his civil-rights program and partly be- 
cause he is the inheritor of “Roosevelt 
radicalism.” Yet the Byrd machine, than 
which there is none more conservative, 
isn’t fighting him openly. Thurmond has 
been cordially received by Gov. William 
M. Tuck, a Byrd ally, and one of Byrd’s 
sons is publicly supporting him. But the 
senator has not joined the Dixiecrat 
movement, either publicly or, so far as 
anyone knows, privately. The Democratic 
State Committee has invited all good 
Democrats to vote for Sen. Willis A. Rob- 
ertson, who is running for reelection; and 
for the party’s Congressional nominees, 
but has remained officially neutral as be- 
tween Truman and Thurmond (“Good 
Democrats disagree” is the committee’s 
position ). 

It is generally supposed that Byrd will 
vote for Thurmond but hope for Dewey. 
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His last major public address was an at- 
tack on Truman. Yet Robertson and some 
of the Congressional candidates have 
come out for Truman. Nobody is cam- 
paigning for the President, however, ex- 
cept the growing anti-Byrd faction with- 
in the Democratic Party, led by Martin 
A. Hutchinson, who got 82,000 votes to 
Byrd’s 140,000 in the senatorial primary 
of 1946, Some idea of how enthusiastic 
this Truman support is, can be gathered 
from Attorney General J. Lindsay Al- 
mond’s counsel to the state party to “stay 
in the house of our fathers even though 
there be bats in the belfry and skunks 
in the parlor.” 

Hopeful Republicans: The reluc- 
tance of the politicos to fight Truman in 
the open apparently is a hangover from 
the election of 1928, in which Virginia 
refused to swallow Al Smith. It took years 
to straighten out the party lines left tan- 
gled by this apostasy. Virginia Demo- 
crats had to scrape hard to find candi- 
dates who had remained regular in the 
Smith campaign and yet opposed Prohi- 
bition. This time Byrd and his friends 
want their cake even though they nibble 
at revolt. Thurmond’s candidacy is their 
out. They can’t afford to wreck the ma- 
chine, which already is losing its hold 
in a few places like the burgeoning city 
of Alexandria, which Byrd failed to carry 
against Hutchinson two years ago. 

All candidates, including Henry Wal- 
lace, who is not a factor, will appear on 
the Virginia ballot, It is presumed that 
Dewey, who polled 38 per cent of the 
vote against Franklin D, Roosevelt in 
1944, will improve his proportion some- 
what this time. Then Truman and Thur- 
mond will split the rest, with Truman ex- 
pected to get the larger share but not 
enough to beat Dewey. Robertson and 
most of the Democratic congressmen will 
walk in. But Eugene Worrell, Republi- 
can candidate against Thomas B. Fugate, 
pro-Truman Democrat, is conceded a 
chance in the Ninth District. If elected, 
Worrell would be the first Republican 
congressman from Virginia since Bascom 
Slemp in 1923. 

If Dewey carries the state—and it is 
still an if—the Republican organization 
may get enough of a foothold to convert 
Virginia to the two-party system in the 
years ahead. The state already is less con- 
servative than Byrd, less Southern than 
Thurmond, and farther from the Civil 
War than the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy like to think. 


FLORIDA: 


Chance for the GOP 


As Democratic candidate for governor 
of Florida, Fuller Warren was under- 
standably coy. A Jacksonville attorney 
and war veteran (NEWSWEEK, June 7), 
he found it convenient to visit his state’s 
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orange and grapefruit belt last week. 
This pressing duty kept him away from 
the American Legion convention in Miami 
where he might have met Legionnaires 
Harry S. Truman, J. Strom Thurmond, 
and Earl Warren (see page 22). He thus 
took no chances of giving any hint, by a 
smile or a handshake or a remark, as to 
his choice for the Presidency. 

For the Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate to fail to endorse his party’s Presi- 
dential nominee was all but unprece- 
dented in Florida. Yet, 1948 was a 
unique year. The war within the Demo- 
cratic Party made it quite possible that 
the Republicans could carry Florida for 
the first time since Herbert Hoover broke 
the Solid South in 1928. 

State Splitters: Thomas E. Dewey 
had a real chance as shown by the Gallup 
poll, which gave Truman 33 per cent, 
Dewey 32, Thurmond 19, Wallace 2, and 
the rest undecided. . Moreover, the Perry 
poll, taken by the pro-Thurmond  Jack- 
sonville Journal, showed Dewey leading 
both the Democrat and the Dixiecrat. 

Hopefully, the GOP organization was 
working beaver-hard. It imported Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, whose name has been 
popular for two generations in the South, 
for speechmaking. It went all out on a 
direct-mail campaign and made a_ big 
play for the 60,000 Negro votes. 

Last week newsreel audiences in Talla- 
hassee, Florida’s politically minded capi- 
tal, were cheering Dewey and_ booing 
Truman. 

The Democratic Party in Florida— 
unlike four states of the Deep South— 
had remained in) Trumancrat hands. 
Gov. Millard F. Caldwell, who had been 
an Eisenhower man, and Sen. Claude 
Pepper, who had been a Pepper man, 
were both going to bat for the President, 
as was Florida’s none-too-strong organized 
labor. 

But Thurmond and his running mate, 
Gov. Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi, 
had stumped Florida and were popular 
in its northern counties. With the Demo- 
cratic Party split, every vote that the 
Dixiecrats took away from the President 
helped Dewey. 

Onto Dewey were pinned the chances 
of other GOP candidates. For Congress, 
M. J. Moss, an Orlando realtor, and Rolf 
Kaltenborn, 28-year-old war veteran, ed- 
ucator, lecturer, and son of radio cém- 
mentator H. V. Kaltenborn, had real 
hopes of unseating incumbent Demo- 
crats. For the governorship, Bert L. 
Acker, 66-year-old Miami publicist, per- 
ennial office seeker, and ex-vaudeville 
actor, nourished a slim hope that Dewey 
voters would elect him. 

Taking no chances, Fuller Warren, 
though considered a walkaway, was side- 
stepping not only the Truman-Thurmond 
battle but the whole states’-rights issue. 
In the Unsolid South this year, he was 
running only his own race. 
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WALLACE: 


Running Down 


Henry Wallace might not receive 
many votes Election Day, but it wouldn’t 
be from failure to get on the ballot or 
from lack of funds. Last week he already 
was on the ballot in 45 states; only in 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Oklahoma had 
the Progressive Party candidate failed to 
meet the requirements of the state elec- 
tion laws. And the party joined with the 
National Wallace for President Commit- 
tee to deny reports that his campaign was 
in the red, saying they still had $7,525 
of the $1,099,902 they had taken in. 

Nor would Wallace’s failure to pile 
up the 12,000,000 votes his followers 
had once talked about come from lack of 
running—and running hard. The former 





Acme 


Wallace: Still running—a little 


Vice President, who has been campaign- 
ing for the Presidency for almost two 
years, last week completed another six- 
teen-state speaking tour and even he 
admitted: “I am very tired.” 

His supporters had been no_ less 
energetic. National headquarters of the 
Progressive Party revealed that it alone 
had_ distributed 25,000,000 copies of 
more than 140 different leaflets, pam- 
phlets, posters, buttons, films, and phono- 
graph records. And state Progressive 
Party organizations had produced an 





even larger variety of material. Ilust:.:- 
tive of the futility of these efforts: Even 
the magazine Wallace edited until he 
formally announced his candidacy, tlc 
leftist New Republic, had rejected him. 
It was unenthusiastically giving its suj- 
port to Harry S. Truman. 


JUSTICE: 
Roorback Time? 


Republicans and Democrats last week 
outdid each other in using public agen- 
cies for political ends: 
> The Republican-dominated Senate sub. 
committee on privileges and elections ac- 
cused former Gov. Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma of spending $61,140 more 
than he reported, and $59,500 more thai 
state law permits, to win the Democratic 
nomination for senator. 
> The Justice Department laid charges 
before the District of Columbia grand 
jury that Republican Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas had received kickbacks from em- 
ploves in his Congressional office. 

Thomas, who is chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, called the grand jury inquiry 
“the dying gasp of reprisal” of a “de- 
feated and discredited Administration.” 
He declared that Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark was attempting to cover up the 
Administration’s “failure to prosecute 
the Communist enemy.” 

Similarly, Democrats viewed the in- 
dictment of Kerr as merely an effort to 
injure him in his campaign against Ross 
Rizley for the Senate seat from which 
Republican E. H. Moore is retiring. 

However, the charges against Kerr 
might have another purpose: If the 
Senatorial elections resulted in an even 
split, 48 Republicans to 48 Democrats,* 
the Republicans could try to use them to 
keep Kerr from taking his seat. 


SERVICES: 


The New Airwomen 


From Mollie Pitcher on, women have 
fought in America’s battles, but it took 
a global war to get them into an Army 
uniform. With the war’s end, Congres- 
sional anti-feminists who had opposed the 
whole business felt that here was the 
time to stop it. When women clamored 
for permanent status in the armed forces. 
Rep. Carl A. Vinson (then chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee) grumped: 
“First thing you know, they'll want to run 
a battleship.” But in this skirmish of the 
war between the sexes, the women won 
out. Last June, Congress empowered the 
services to take in women regulars. 

Last week, at Lackland Air Base neat 





*Present Senate division: GOP, 51; Democrats, 45. 
At stake in this election year: 18 GOP seats, !° 
Democratic. 
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San Antonio, Texas, 84 girl rookies, the 
cream of thousands who had sought ad- 
mission, began experimental three-year 
hitches in the four-month-old Waf (Wom- 
en in the Air Force). The Air Force had 
made the standards high: Only high- 
school graduates with an AGCT intelli- 
gence score of 100 (Army minimum: 70) 
were considered. The girls were screened 
for emotional balance as well as appear- 
ance. A few of them were in their late 
twenties, but the majority were 18 or 19— 
stenographers, clerks, dancers, and beauty 





U. 8S. Air Force 


The new Waf at the new PX 


operators, anxious to get away from home 
and to have a try at new careers. 

On Oct. 18, when the girls arrived at 
the Waf center, they were taken to the 
Bib (The Breaking-in Building), fed 
spice cake and coffee, and then in 23 
minutes processed from civilians into 
“airmen.” Following a red line on the 
floor, they stripped, showered, got the 
full quota of “shots,” and were issued a 
set of Air Force clothing—dress uniform, 
brown or green seersucker dress, a pair 
of low shoes, and a*pair of high “Little 
Abners.” 

Leeps and Jeeps: An eleven-week 
basic training cycle lay ahead of them. 
Their normal day, beginning at 6 a.m., 
would consist of policing their quarters, 
drilling, and attending classes on serv- 
ice organization, aircraft power plants, 
guided missiles, atomic and bacteriologi- 
cal warfare, and radiological defense. But 
it was training with an added attraction: 
a finishing-school course in grooming and 
etiquette, marriage and parenthood, emo- 
tional problems, and sex education stress- 
ing that “continence and personal mo- 
tality are the only sound bases for a 
full aiid happy life.” 

Upsetting military precedent, the USAF 
Was aiso going all-out to wrap up the 
trainin period in style. Day rooms had 
a Mexican motif and modernistic furni- 
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ture. A pastel-blue PX sold everything 
from charm bracelets to uplift brassieres. 
In the PX restaurant a glass-brick bar 
dispensed beer and Cokes. Even the old 
Army squad room was gone and in its 
place were two-woman bedrooms. 

But the most revolutionary departure 
was putting the girls — already called 
“leeps” to distinguish them from the 
male “jeeps’—in competition with the 
men for places in advanced Air Force 
technical schools. This would open for 
them a variety of new assignments, in- 
cluding weather and intelligence analysis 
and radar. 

Coeducation would bust out even in 
Officer Candidate Schools. “The Air Force 
has finally decided there’s no sense in 
putting up a big fence between men and 
women,” explained Brig. Gen. Charles F. 
Born, commandant of the entire training 
setup at Lackland. “We don’t see why 
the armed services have to back off from 
the sex problem any longer.” 


PEOPLE: 


“Where Was I?’ 


The man was tall and gaunt. His face 
was deeply tanned and his hands were 
calloused. His knock at the door of a 
modest Grand Rapids home last week 
summoned Mrs. William Aston. “Do you 
know me, Pat?” he asked quietly. 

Mrs. Aston looked at him uncertainly 
as he turned his unshaven face toward 
the light coming from the living room. 
“Bill!” she cried. After twenty months in 
which she had searched fruitlessly for 
him, her husband had come home. 

Later, when he faced his two children 
—Patricia, 5, and Kathy, 3—they had for- 
gotten him. “Mother, who is that man?” 
Patricia asked. 

For Dr. William Aston this was a 
familiar question. A question he has 
asked himself repeatedly since a blustery 
March day in 1947 when he had bidden 
his wife and children good-by, climbed 
into his car, and set out for the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 

Aston had been working hard at the 
time. Perhaps his years of service as a 
flight surgeon with the Eighth Air Force 
also had something to do with it. When 
he developed a coronary pain, he and his 
wife decided that it would be a good idea 
if he got a thorough physical checkup at 
the clinic. But as he drove along the 
Michigan roads, something happened to 
the 34-year-old man. Something had 
erased from his mind all knowledge of his 
identity, all memory of his past, leav- 
ing him a victim of amnesia. 

As days went by with no word or let- 
ter from him, Mrs. Aston became increas- 
ingly frantic. A call to the Mayo Clinic 
disclosed that he had never arrived there. 
She appealed to the Grand Rapids police 
but, wishing to avoid publicity, canceled 
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her “missing person” report. Two months 
later Aston’s car was found abandoned 
in Norfolk. On this lead, she made a trip 
to Virginia, but though a family there 
identified a picture of him as a factory 
worker named Bill Bailey who had 
roomed with them, Aston had already 
wandered off without trace. 

Happy Again: So Mrs. Aston returned 
to their home on Burton Street—bought 
when Bill set up his practice after the 
war—and took over the job of supporting 
their two children, sometimes working 
as a registered nurse and sometimes as 
a cosmetician in a department store. But 
she continued to hope that her husband 
would turn up. 

Last Monday Aston sat in a tavern on 
Randolph Street, Chicago. As a juke box 
ground out the wedding favorite, “Be- 
cause,” he listened at first absently and 
then with growing excitement. Suddenly 
the past snapped into place. Slowly ris- 
ing to his feet, he muttered to himself: 
“I know that. It’s our wedding song, Pat’s 
and mine. What am | doing here?” 

“As I sat there I suddenly remembered 
my wife and children, and I wondered 
what had happened,” Aston said later to 
reporters who questioned him, “I didn’t 
know what day it was. I didn’t know 
where I was. And worst of all I didn’t 
know where I had been, What I was do- 
ing in Chicago and what I did from the 
time I left for the Mayo Clinic is a 
mystery to me.” Looking down at his 





Grand Rapids Herald 


Aston: A juke box brought him home 


broken nails and calloused hands, he 
added: “I must have worked as a laborer.” 

“You're sure there was no other woman 
involved?” a reporter asked. 

“Absolutely,” the doctor said emphati- 
cally as his wife nodded agreement. 
Aston looked up at the pretty brunette 
and smiled, She smiled back and the 
children smiled at both of them. 

“We're happy again,” said Mrs. Aston, 
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Political Rocket Photo 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


His is an effort to pull away from 

the mass of facts and figures sur- 
rounding the national political cam- 
paign and to see in long perspective 
the candidates, the parties, the trends, 
and some of the results. Like the 
Navy's rocket photos published recent- 
ly, such a picture lacks detail, but it 
may help to place this po- 
litical situation in the con- 
text of current history. 

Prediction is not the 
major purpose of this re- 
view, because this year the 
Presidential: race can be 
taken for granted, the 
House will show _ little 
change, and no one I have 
seen is willing to be posi- 
tive about the party bal- 
ance in the next Senate. In any event, 
predictions at this stage can serve 
only the sporting instincts of a few 
days’ duration. 

The directors of the campaign 
hewed to the line of a half century’s 
tradition. Since Bryan, candidates 
have assumed that voters want to see 
and hear their candidates. What they 
say is of minor importance. To meet 
this assumed demand, expensive trains 
and motor parades have been em- 
ployed. A horde of reporters, pho- 
tographers, researchers, and _politi- 
cians have followed the candidates 
with, it must be said, small rations 
for such a mass of news appetite. 

“As far as the fortunes of the two 
major candidates are concerned, most 
of this was labor lost. An election on 
Aug. 1 would have given Dewey 
about the same advantage, with two 
reservations—the decline of Wallace 
and the rise of Thurmond. 


s we view this campaign from a 
detached position, we all know 
that the trend is conservative. The 
pinkish red of the Wallace strength 
has grown dimmer and dimmer since 
July. The white of the Dixiecrats has 
grown clearer, until four or more 
states seem likely to break away from 
the Democratic South. The Dixiecrat 
revolt is in line with a conservative 
tradition. An examination of the polls 
in the South shows that most of Thur- 
mond’s vote comes from people who 
have wanted to break from the New 
Deal but were unable to muster the 





fortitude to vote Republican. The 
Gallup figures on Tennessee show this 
clearly. After Thurmond entered the 
race, Dewey's percentage dropped 
almost the same number of percent- 
age points as are now held by the 
Dixiecrats. 

A cursory review of the House cam- 
paign shows that, despite 
the attacks of Truman on 
Congress, virtually the same 
party balance will answer 
to the roll call in January. 
Here and there, a Republi- 
can congressman is in dan- 
ger, under heavy labor fire 
or because of factional trou- 
ble. But to counterbalance 
that is the fact that with a 
heavy Dewey trend, several 
Democrats will be replaced by Re- 
publicans. My guess is that there will 
be a dozen or so more Republicans in 
the new Congress. 

The Senate race is complex. Three 
Republican seats seem at this moment 
to be lost. Two Democratic seats are 
in real danger. The Senate will prob- 
ably be held by either party by a 
majority of two, or it may be tied. 

A close look at the character of the 
Dewey-Warren appeal shows that, 
while nominal Republicanism will be 
restored, there will be no return to 
the Republican ideology of past years. 
No one who knows Dewey and War- 
ren or who has listened to the over- 
tones in their speeches can doubt 
that. No one can anticipate the possi- 
ble emotions of the last few days of the 
campaign, but Dewey and Warren 
have so far made their appeals with 
dignity, restraint, and confidence. 

Truman, with harassment born of 
desperation, has registered sincerity 
rather than dignity. History will gen- 
erously note that he went down fight- 
ing, beset by great odds not entirely 
made by his own mistakes, but by the 
accumulated liabilities of a regime ol 
which he became an unwitting heir. 


GREAT national decision has been 
A made with reasonable calm and 
in an atmosphere of freedom. Despite 
a dangerous foreign situation, the par- 
ties have remained united on essen- 
tials. And the justification of that unity 
can be read in fitful but authentic 
glints of light in Paris and Berlin. 
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VERY national campaign has _ its 
paradoxes. Some are inherent in a 
two-party system, even when one of 
the two is suffering from fractures. 
Others are peculiar to the year. Among 
the paradoxes—and oddities—of this 
campaign are these: 
Prosperity is supposed to favor 


Campaign Paradoxes 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


election. As a national organization, 
the Democratic Party is shattered. 
Hardly any of the Democratic city 
“bosses’—few of whom. are. still 
“bosses”—are trying to help Truman. 
Most of them opposed his nomination 
last July and nearly all of them are 
using such means and influence as 





the “ins.” So is international 
tension. Yet in a time of 
both, the nation seems in- 
clined to change Presidents. 

Dewey has more appeal 
than most Republican can- 
didates for other offices, Tru- 
man less than most Demo- 
cratic candidates for other 
offices, even in states where 
Thurmond is not on the 
ballot and Wallace is a 
negligible factor. This may reflect a 
degree of dissatisfaction with the 
“ins” regardless of their party or 
office. But it probably reflects also the 
feeling in an important marginal group 
of voters that while neither Truman 
nor orthodox Republicanism is big 
enough for the job of running the 
country, Dewey may have what it 
takes: not only the administrative 
ability, but a moderately progressive 
outlook and the strength to bend to 
his will a majority of the Republican 
Party in Congress. 


ost of the definite commitments 
made by Dewey during the cam- 
paign have been to support programs 
and policies instituted by the Demo- 
crats or which, even if “bipartisan,” 
have had more Democratic than Re- 
publican support. He has offered him- 
self as a protector of a large part of the 
New Deal. Truman, a middle-of-the- 
roader by nature, has campaigned as 
an out-and-out New Deal liberal. On 
the sober record, when the dema- 
goguery on both sides has been 
screened out, there are not many dif- 
ferences on major issues between 
Dewey and Truman. The most im- 
portant, for campaign purposes, is over 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which, however, 
was supported by a majority of the 
Democrats in the 80th Congress. 
Truman, who was sent to the Sen- 
ate by a “machine” and was chosen for 
the Vice Presidency by a combina- 
tion of leaders of “machines,” has 
very little “machine” support in this 








they have in behalf of candi- 
dates for other offices. 

The cost of living is an 
issue — perhaps serious 
enough to enough voters to 
decide the election if they 
could agree on who is to 
blame for it, which they 
can’t. Some voters are worry- 
ing also about what the gov- 
ernment will do if another 
depression sets in. This fear 
is not, I think, so much that the Re- 
publicans will cause a depression as 
that if a depression comes they will 
fail to deal with it effectively, and 
especially that they will be slow to 
provide emergency relief for the job- 
less. This observation is based on ques- 
tions asked of me on the outskirts of 
some of Dewey’s audiences, 


EWEY has been making special 
D appeals for the election to the 
Senate and House of Republicans 
whose records and expressed views 
on important issues differ sharply from 
his. In at least five of the close Sen- 
ate contests, the Democratic candi- 
dates are closer to Dewey in viewpoint 
than the Republican candidates are. 
Loss of the Senate by the Republicans 
would not be a catastrophe for Dewey. 
It might, on balance, become an asset 
to him, although Dewey and his ad- 
visers think otherwise. Perhaps the 
best result, for his purposes, would be 
the defeat of three of the isolationist- 
right-wing Republican Senatorial can- 
didates, or the defeat of four with an 
offsetting victory in another state. 
This would weaken the isolationist- 
right-wing of the party and still keep 
the machinery of the Senate in Re- 
publican hands. 

Democratic gains in the Senate and 
in the House (if there are any) will 
strengthen the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party, which is not what 
either Wallace or the Dixiecrats had 
in mind when they set out to defeat 
Truman. 
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THE PEACE: 


UNITED NATIONS 









Marshall and the War After War 


Has peace paid? 

That question must often have entered 
the lonely, precise, honest mind of George 
C. Marshall during the nearly two years 
he has been Secretary of State. As a sol- 
dier, he had been able to tell when he was 
winning a hot war, Battles gained or lost, 
supply lines established or cut, produc- 
tion targets achieved or missed—the score 
could be calculated periodically with 
some accuracy, But how do you add 
up the score in a cold war—particularly 
when you wage it by waging peace? For 
Marshall had exercised what diplomats 
considered almost superhuman patience 
in dealing with the Soviets, and at times 
his means seemed to threaten the ends. 

It was probably not until the present 
Paris United Nations meeting that true 
judgment could be passed on Marshall’s 
policies as applied to Europe. But by last 
week, as the expected Republican victory 
brought the Secretary’s responsibility 
close to an end, even critical observers 
conceded that Marshall had won the 
campaign, if not the war. From Paris, 
Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, sends the following assess- 
ment of how far the United States has 
advanced in the diplomatic struggle: 

On the whole, Marshall’s policies in 
Paris seem to prove that peace has paid. 





International 
The winner: Marshall (with French 
Foreign Minister Schuman) 
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He has exposed Soviet treachery and 
isolated the Russians diplomatically to an 
extent which would have been thought 
impossible a year ago. The days when a 
hushed Assembly hung on every word of 
the Soviet delegate are gone. At this 
meeting, some delegates are even dozing 
through Andrei Vyshinsky’s speeches. 

Vyshinsky Isolated: Marshall’s of- 
fensive has also had its effect on Vyshin- 
sky himself. He is no longer the confi- 
dent champion, the prize debater who 
feels he is holding the audience and 
dominating his opponent. Vyshinsky is 
fighting hard; the odds are against him, 
and he appears to know it. Few delegates 
today call on Vyshinsky, and he must de- 
rive such human contacts as he can from 
association with satellite stooges. 

Marshall's strategy of seizing and pur- 
suing the initiative has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. It has given American 
policy a touch of breathlessness which 
the Western allies are not slow to ex- 
ploit. American vigor in the Security 
Council and General Assembly and in 
sideline discussions helps Europeans con- 
vince themselves that the fight is really 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and 
that the United States is merely shopping 
for Continental puppets. Americans who 
are convinced that the United States: is 
making a great effort to aid Europe are 
surprised to find how many non-Commu- 
nist Europeans believe the United States 
is getting bargains in alliances. 

Stalin-Marshall Plan: In waging 
the battles of peace, Marshall is generally 
credited with applying “military methods” 
to the conduct of American foreign policy. 
Actually, what Marshall did was to 
abandon the static defensive of his prede- 
cessors in favor of initiative and planning. 
Generalissimo Stalin may not know it, but 
more than any other single man he is 
responsible for the change. Interviews 
with Stalin at the 1947 Moscow confer- 
ence convinced Marshall that the Rus- 
sians were basing their entire planning 
on the inertia and inaction of the United 
States and the Western Powers. He +e- 
turned to Washington and _ ordered 
George Kennan and his policy-planning 
staff to prepare a plan—any plan—which 
would enable the United States to seize 
the initiative from the Russians, 

The Berlin situation called for similar 
measures. First, Marshall was not sure 
whether the Soviets had a justified griev- 
ance in the Berlin currency situation or 
had used it merely as a pretext to squeeze 
the Allies out of Berlin. He ordered Mos- 
cow negotiations started to find out. Once 
he discovered that the Soviets had no in- 
tention of concluding any agreement, he 
decided to take the offensive and call 





for action by the United Nations. Some 
of his allies and advisers counseled agains: 
this. The British thought it would be to: 
dangerous. Warren Austin believed 
would be fatal to the United Nations. 

Marshall insisted. As a military mai, 
he realized better than any of his ad- 
visers that the slightest mishap in the 
tense Berlin situation might result in 
armed conflict. The United States would 
be involved automatically. Moreove;, 
Marshall had always endorsed Sen. Arth: 
Vandenberg’s repeated warnings—th. 
the part of American public opinion f:- 
voring an active foreign policy also gives 
the strongest support to the UN, and thit 
American action abroad can enlist popu- 
lar approval better if it is based on the 
UN. The Berlin case was submitted to the 
UN. Philip Jessup, a clearheaded, cau- 
tious international lawyer, was assigned 
to the case. Austin was given other tasks. 

The Better Seat: Marshall dominates 
the United States delegation completely. 
He arrives for the daily meeting at the 
dilapidated Hotel d’Iléna a few minutes 
before the appointed hour of 9:15—“to 
get a better seat,” as he once told an 
astonished stenographer. He listens to 
political advisers and, after invariably 
asking Austin’s opinion, makes his deci- 
sions. He seldom overrules expert advice, 
but woe to the expert who shows the 
slightest confusion or hesitation in pre- 
senting his case, 

Marshall delegates authority without 
stint. In appointing Jessup to handle the 





Keystone 
The loser: Vyshinsky (with a down- 
cast Soviet aide ) 
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“TO LEAD A HAPPY, USEFUL LIFE WITH. 
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Diabetes results from the body’s failure to make proper use of ° 
sugar and starches. This occurs when sémething goes wrong with 


the system’s natural supply of insulin. 


Starting with the development of prepared insulin 27 years ago, 
medical science has made many advances in treating and con- 
trolling diabetes. There is now hope that the use of radioactive 
“‘tracers’”’ and other research will contribute to a greater under- 


standing of this disease. 






1. Today, by utilizing current medical knowledge 
through close cooperation with the doctor, the aver- 
age diabetic may look forward to living a happy, 
useful life. 


3. Diet determines the amount of sugar and starch 
taken into the body. In some cases, by balancing 


diet and exercise, diabetes can be controlled with- 
out added insulin. 
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2. Prepared insulin is sometimes used when the 
diabetic does not produce enough for his needs, 
New, slower-acting insulins make possible more ac- 
curate control of diabetes. 
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4. Exercise helps keep blood sugar at a safe level 
by using up sugars and starches. Many diabetics, by 
following their doctor’s advice, are able to continue 
their favorite sports. 





Early discovery helps control diabetes 


A survey by the Public Health Service 
indicates that for every four persons 
known to have diabetes, there may be 
three others who have the disease with- 
out knowing it. 


Since early diabetes has no obvious 
Symptoms, discovery may come only 
when a doctor makes a urinalysis, and 
then, if necessary, a blood sugar test. 

These tests are important for people 
most likely to get diabetes—those with 
a family history of the disease, or who 
are overweight and past 40, especially 


women. Everyone, however, should try 
to keep weight down, and havea regular 
medical examination which includes a 
checkup for diabetes. 


If diabetes is discovered, it is reassur- 
ing to note that with good medical care, 
the average diabetic is living much 
longer. At age 40, his life expectancy is 
more than twice what it was before 
insulin was found in 1921. 

To learn more helpful facts about this 
disease, send for your free copy of Metro- 
politan’s booklet, 118-D, “‘Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


COPYRIGHT 1948-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


Please send me a copy of your free book- 
let 118-D, “‘ Diabetes.” 


Name 
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Berlin case in the Security Council, Mar- 
shall told him merely to conduct it as he 
saw fit. This policy has obvious ad- 
vantages, but the Paris meetings have ex- 
posed some of its weaknesses. Subordi- 
nates charged with executing various jobs 
often lack what John Foster Dulles once 
called “artistry of detail.” For instance, 
at first the moral justification of interest in 
Berlin was based exclusively on the prem- 
ise that the United States could not let 
the Berliners starve. The French, Bel- 
gians, and the Dutch—in fact, the entire 
Continent—did not see why not, if the 
alternative meant war. When Marshall 
heard of these reactions, he ordered the 
emphasis shifted to the fact that weaken- 
ing the American position in Berlin would 
directly affect the security of France and 
every Western European country. 

The Price of Unbending: At previ- 
ous UN meetings, Marshall had been 
criticized for his aloofness. He was in- 
accessible to other delegates. He tries 
to remedy this in Paris by seeins every 
delegate who seeks an appointment. The 
more important ones are usually given 
12:30 appointments and then asked to 
stay to lunch. One day last week, Mar- 
shall listened successively to the Burmese 
delegate with a long-winded account of 
the situation in Burma, Greek Foreign 
Minister Constantin Tsaldaris, anxious for 
Marshall’s reactions—none too favorable— 
on his trip to Greece, and the Swedish 
Foreign Minister Osten Undén. 

Marshall has held no press conference 
and given no off-the-record situation re- 
views in Paris. He has seen one news- 
paperman, the columnist George Fielding 
-Eliot. On his own initiative, against the 
judgment of his advisers, he summoned 
the Paris heads of the three American 
wire services to explain his part in Presi- 
dent Truman’s abortive Vinson plan. The 
fact of this conference and the gist of 
the discussions promptly leaked out, 
which made Marshall warier of the press 
than ever. Yet he is extremely conscious 
of the value of a good press and spends 
a great deal of time studying newspaper 
reactions at home and abroad. 

The truth is that he feels ill at ease with 
people who question not only his actions 
but his motives. He has an exaggerated 
sense of secrecy and grudgingly admits 
he has no gift for the free and easy 
palaver of press conferences. Charles E. 
Bohlen, Marshall’s counselor, valiantly 
strives to keep newspapermen happy, but 
the fact is that Marshall does not like 
the press. On the whole, the feeling is 
mutual. 

Another Marshall characteristic which 
has had a distinct effect on the proceed- 
ings in Paris is his personal integrity. He 
is incapable of saying anything he does 
not believe in or of promoting a solution 
which by his lights is not entirely honest. 
For instance, French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman has been pleading with 
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At the Ball: American Ambassador 
Jefferson Caffery looks dubiously at 
his oversize cigar holder while Fran- 
chot Tone enthusiastically greets his 
ex-wife Jean Wallace at a Paris bene- 
fit ball on behalf of tubercular chil- 
dren highlighting the UN social season. 


Marshall for a speech endorsing disarm- 
ament. Schuman, impressed by Vyshin- 
sky’s phony disarmament maneuvers, 
urged Marshall to offer the Russians at 
least “une petite concession.” Marshall 
consistently refused. He knows well that 
in a short while either he or his successor 
will have to go before Congress to endorse 
huge armament appropriations for the 
United States and its Western European 
allies, “You cannot have it both ways,” 
he told Schuman in effect. 


Cold War 


The most prominent UN delegate to 
suffer from a cold last week was Andrei 
Vyshinsky. The ailment was so common 
that Paul White, columnist for The Con- 
tinental Daily Mail, which calls the UN 
the United Nations Organization, dubbed 
it “fluno.” 


THE BLOCKADE: 


Russia Vetoes Again 


For the first time in weeks Parisians’ 
interest in the proceedings at the Palais 
de Chaillot on Oct. 22 approached that of 
the ceremonial first day of the General 
Assembly session. They jammed behind 
the white wooden barricades outside the 
palace and waved admission cards to the 
vast, elegant theater. 

Now, however, the scene inside was 
not the Assembly’s towering tribune, but 
the Security Council’s crescent-shaped 
table. The eager audience had come, not 
to hear lofty debates, but to be in at the 
kill—the Soviet Union’s fateful veto of 
the resolution on the Berlin blockade. 

The session finally began, 55 minutes 
late, During those 55 minutes the climax 
of many long and delicate backstage ne- 
gotiations had been reached, the pro- 
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tagonists of both East and West had seen 
and approved the wording of a forthcom- 
ing resolution, and Andrei Vyshinsky, at 
his own request, had been given until 
Oct. 25 to get voting instructions from the 
Kremlin. 

Friday’s cut-and-dried session, there- 
fore, involved only the formal submission 
of the resolution that had been so care- 
fully worked out by the Council’s six 
“neutrals,” under the leadership of Acting 
President Juan A. Bramuglia of Argen- 
tina, Determined, if possible, to forestall 
the historic Soviet veto, the neutrals— 
with Western acquiescence—had drawn 
a proposal that neither called the block- 
ade by its name, nor specifically blamed 
Russia for it, nor frankly labeled it a 
threat to the peace. The resolution took 
only two minutes to read to the attentive 
Council, with translations lagging just 
ten seconds behind. Its proposals: (1) 
The “restrictions” imposed on Berlin by 
both side should be lifted immediately. 
(2) The four military governors in Berlin 
must arrange the withdrawal of the west- 
ern sectors B mark in return for four- 
power sponsorship of the Soviet zone 
mark throughout Berlin—deadline, Nov. 
20. (3) Ten days thereafter, or on any 
“mutually agreed” date, the Big Four 
Council of Foreign Ministers must reopen 
negotiations on the whole German ques- 
tion. 

On Oct. 25, the curtain was again de- 
layed, this time for over two hours while 
the Western delegates considered—and 
rejected—a last-minute Soviet counter- 
proposal that the blockade be lifted not 
immediately but by stages as the cu:- 
rency talks progressed. 

The house was packed when, at 5:30. 
the delegates began defending their 
stands. At precisely 6:18 Vyshinsky mad: 
the earphones crackle with: “The Soviet 
government will vote against this resolu- 
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tion.” An hour later, he and Dmitri Man- 
uilsky of the Ukraine raised their hands 
on the minority end of a 9-2 vote. 


Significance -—- 

Although Vyshinsky’s veto killed the 
resolution, the overwhelming affirmative 
vote largely vindicated the Westerners’ 
decision to bring the issue to the Council. 
They won a clear-cut endorsement of 
their contention: Further negotiations 
should not be conducted under the duress 
of a blockade; it should be lifted first. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
the French may try to promote new Big 
Four negotiations, hoping to drive a 
wedge into Vyshinsky’s contrary stand: 
That Russia can’t accept a lifting of the 
blockade without simultaneous settle- 
ment of the Berlin currency question. 

Meanwhile, like many smaller nations, 
the French tended to oppose transferring 
the issue to the General Assembly. How- 
ever, they were likely to swing into line 
if the United States persisted in favoring 
an Assembly debate. 


PALESTINE: 


The Negeb Coup 


When the second Palestine truce went 
into effect in July, it left invading Egyp- 
tian troops in control of most of the south- 
ern desert, the Negeb. When Count Folke 
Bernadotte’s last peace proposal went to 
the UN in September, it recognized mili- 
tary realities by allotting the Negeb to 
Arab Palestine rather than Israel. 

Last week, eight days after countering 
an Arab attack on a Jewish convoy with 
a sudden, full offensive that threatened 
momentarily to destroy the whole truce 
structure, Israel had reversed the status 
quo, Before a new UN-ordered cease fire 
went into effect on Oct. 22, Gaza had 
been isolated and Beersheba taken, com- 
munication was reestablished with the 
Jewish settlements in the Negeb, and 
Egyptian forces on the Jerusalem front 
were cut off from their bases. As a result, 
the Israeli had both strengthened their 
demand for a revision of the Bernadotte 
plan and enhanced the possibility of a 
negotiated peace. For the Egyptians, 
long the most stubborn opponents of 
negotiation, were now dependent for sup- 
plies on King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 
- whose ambition to rule Arab Palestine 
might make him susceptible to peace 
overtures from Israel. 

The complex political aspects of the 
Palestine war were still further accented 
on Oct, 23 when the Assembly’s Political 
Committee voted to postpone considera- 
tion of the Bernadotte report for another 
week—long enough to preclude final UN 
action until after the American election. 
In addition, on Oct. 23, Pius XII urged 
in an encyclical letter that Jerusalem be 
internationalized. 
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How to S€E where you can’t LUUK 


EVERYTHING THAT HAPPENS 
- in a mile-long, under-river 


vehicular tunnel, without 
leaving his chair 
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Vehicular tunnels carrying heavy traffic must 
be watched continually throughout their entire 
length to avoid disastrous tieups. Guards sta- 
tioned every few hundred feet in such tunnels 
must be relieved at frequent intervals due to 

Here is a job ideally suited to the Diamond 
"“Utiliscope” . . . wired television. “Utiliscope” 
cameras care nothing for noise or gases, how- 
ever noxious. Cameras tan be spaced to 
watch every inch . . . everything they see is 
exactly, simultaneously and continuously 
shown on “Utiliscope” screens in a comfort- 
able room above ground. Combined with a 
loud speaker system, this provides instant 
control of difficult situations . . . makes entry 
as she natant Vinnetealy soagt eaten 
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@ Watching dangerous or explosive : 

@ Observing conditions in steel furnaces, _ 
boilers, pulverizers, etc. q 

@ Reproducing images of maps, charts, etc. 
(as recorded) at remote places. 

®@ Destructive testing without endangering 
operator, 
@ Identifying people, documents or 
tures at distant points. 

@ Transmitting demonstrations, style 
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The Mix-up Dewey May Inherit 


A Cutna disintegrating so rapidly (al- 
though not so rapidly as Washington 
professed to fear) that there was at least 
a possibility of a collapse of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime before the Washington 
Administration and the policy toward 
China could change in January. 

A Korea split in two with the Ameri- 
can southern half in constant danger of 


ee , 
Acme 
President Rhee relies on MacArthur’s 
help to fight Reds in Korea 


Communist-inspired revolts and possible 
invasion from the Soviet northern half. 

A Japan still lagging behind Western 
Germany in recovery, still unable to 
guarantee its own internal security against 
Communism, but nonetheless with some 
prospect of political and e¢onomic § sta- 
bility as the result of new American 
policies. 

That was the mixed legacy the Tru- 
man Administration would share with the 
Republicans after Nov, 2 and—in all 
probability—turn over to them entirely 
Jan. 20. In Europe, Secretary of State 
Marshall and the bipartisan foreign policy 
seemed so far the victors in the cold 
war (for an appraisal, see page 30). But 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg had specifically 
repudiated bipartisan responsibility for 
American policies in China and Japan— 
policies that represented failure in China 
and Korea and failure narrowly averted 
in Japan. 

China: “Why should General Chiang 
fly to Mukden or Peiping all the time? He 
should find somebody he trusts and give 
them all his powers. Anyway, President 
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Chiang is too tired after all these years 
since the beginning of the Japanese war. 
We should now urge President Chiang to 
take one year’s time for a visit to the 
United States.” 

These almost sacrilegious words were 
uttered in the Chinese Parliament on Oct. 
23 by a 70-year-old legislator named Lu 
Fu. Some 200 lawmakers who had gather- 
ed in Nanking for the meeting of the Leg- 
islative Yuan were too depressed to be 
shocked, Week after week the Chinese 
Communists have captured Nationalist 
stronghold after stronghold, At the same 
time, according to A, T. Steele, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent, the Com- 
munists have taken large quantities of 
American munitions and guns supplied to 
the Nationalists, During the last six weeks 
some 250,000 Nationalist troops have sur- 
rendered to or joined the Communists. 

Only in Shanghai does the gold yuan 
—on which Chinese economic reconstruc- 





International 
In Shanghai the Chinese invoke Con- 
fucius’s image to fight inflation 


tion was supposed to be based—still sell 
at the official rate of four to a dollar. In 
the interior it has sunk to sixteen to a 
dollar on unchecked currency black mar- 
kets. Hoarding has again become general. 
Rationing has drained food from country 
areas thus depriving the Chinese forces 
of supplies. 

The State Department took the gloom- 
iest view of events in China. Department 
experts expected the Chiang regime to 
collapse before the end of the year. They 
envisaged the gradual spread of the 


pattern set by the Communists after the 
capture of Tsinan, the Shantung capit:\l. 
There the reds lacked administrative pe:- 
sonnel and retained Nationalist. officials, 
setting up a collaboration system in which 
Nationalist and Communist policies were 
compromised and merged. 

Other sources considered the State De- 
partment views exaggerated and to some 
extent wishful thinking. For years the 
department has urged collaboration be- 
tween the Communists and Nationalists 
as a solution to the China problem, al- 
though such tactics have always resulted 
elsewhere in the eventual triumph of the 
Communists. It was pointed out that the 
present military situation looks worse on 
the map than it is in fact and that the 
Chiang regime is not so close to collapse 
now as it was in 1939 when it was still 
strong enough to survive years of further 
heavy blows. 

Korea: “TI will defend Korea as | 
would my own country—just as I would 
California.” 

That was what Syngman Rhee last 
week quoted Gen. Douglas MacArthur as 
telling him during the Korean President's 
visit to Tokyo. MacArthur’s sentiments 
must have cheered Rhee as he returned 
hurriedly to Seoul. On Oct. 20 a few 
thousand American-armed and _-trained 
Korean troops had suddenly staged a 
Communist uprising at Yosu, a port at the 
southern tip of the country. The efforts of 
United States Army and State Depart- 
ment authorities to prevent American 
correspondents from visiting the scene 
and the usual difficulty of obtaining re- 
liable information from the Koreans at 
first made the revolt sound more serious 
than it was. By this week it seemed that 
the uprising had petered out quickly. 

But events in the northern half of Korea 
practically guaranteed that the uprising 
was a dress rehearsal for more serious at- 
tempts to come. There the Russians osten- 
tatiously began withdrawing their troops. 
They left behind a Soviet army of perhaps 
200,000 men, whose appointed task is to 
impose Communist rule over all Kore. 

Japan: “This is the next best thing in 
the absence of a peace treaty. It is a 
policy on which all circles in Japan have 
pinned their hopes and expectations for 
the past vear.” 

That was the comment made by The 
Tokyo Shimbun, the capital’s largest eve- 
ning paper, on cabled accounts of a 
NEWSWEEK report on a new American 
policy toward Japan (Newsweek, Oct. 
25). The new policy will give the Japa- 
nese a chance to attain political and 
economic self-sufficiency in the period 
until a peace treaty can be negotiated. 
According to Lindesay Parrott, New 
York Times correspondent, the News- 
WEEK report “got top headlines in all 
Tokyo newspapers” and was eagerly dis- 
cussed by the public. 

The report appeared just after the new 
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conservative Cabinet of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida took office. At a press conference 
ct. 20 Yoshida declared that “present 
police powers are not sufficient to main- 
tain internal order” and therefore “Allied 
troops should be kept here”—obviously 
as protection against a Communist up- 
rising or a Soviet attack. (The new policy 
contemplates remedying this situation in 
part by allowing the Japanese to raise an 
efficient 150,000-man police force.) 

In Chicago the same day Lt. Gen. Rob- 
ert L. Eichelberger, formerly command- 
er of the Eighth Army in Japan, com- 
mented: “If we have disarmed Japan, 
then we have assumed the obligation of 
protecting them.” Eichelberger said that 
Russian control of Japan would signify 
the loss of World War Two and a poten- 
tial defeat in the Pacific in any future war 
that might be forced upon us... . If Japan 
under its military domination was a vi- 
cious enemy, we must remember that it 
could be a powerful friend.” 


Significance-= 


In the Far East the Republicans may 
thus inherit the most confused area of 
American diplomacy. Policies toward 
China presumably must be completely 
overhauled. Although $88,275,000 of a 
$125,000,000 fund appropriated by Con- 
gress toward arming China has been al- 
located, the Chinese claim that so far 
“not a single thing” has reached China. 
They feel that quick shipments, particu- 
larly of small arms and ammunition, 
might play a decisive part in halting the 
Communist drives, 

In Korea, it is likely that for some time 
to come only the presence of the United 
States Army will prevent Communist 
forces from overthrowing the pro-Ameri- 
can Rhee government. There as in Berlin 
the Soviets will be deterred more by the 
fear of starting a world conflagration than 
by American forces actually in the field. 

In Japan, the Republicans will find that 
the leftist policies aiming at holding down 
and “reforming” the ex-enemy—policies 
favorable to Russia—have largely been 
replaced by a program to revive Japan 
and turn it into an American bulwark in 
the Far East. The prospect of years of 
instability in China and Korea plus the 
possibility of supplying an Asiatic Mar- 
shall plan through cheap Japanese pro- 
duction is bringing increasing Congres- 
sional support for the conceptions behind 
the new policy toward Japan outlined in 
the Newsweek report. 


Justice, King Size 


The war-crimes trials for Japanese 
leaders have probably broken all interna- 
tional records. They lasted for 417 court 
days, while 48,000 pages of records of 
the proceedings piled’ up. On Oct. 20 
the International War Crimes Tribunal 
announced another record breaker: The 
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verdict will run to 2,000 pages and take 
ten days to read. The marathon delivery 
of this document will begin about Nov. 1. 


BRITAIN: 


Red Rumbling 


At the moment the [Cominform] warfare 
is open only in France. But it is being pur- 
sued clandestinely and undeclared in other 
countries too . . . The quest of Communist 
influence and leadership in the British trade- 
union movement has now become an issue 
of first-class importance . . . With the spec- 
tacle of France, prostrate and enfeebled, 
before them, the truly democratic forces in 
British trades unionism have a horrible ex- 
ample of what could happen here unless 
they bestir themselves to fight for their 
rights. 


This warning in the lead editorial of 
the London weekly The Economist, last 
week reflected the fear that the Comin- 
form had ordered the same all-out attack 
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fields, upon which British industry de- 
pends. 

Many Communists were able trade un- 
ionists and personally popular. The 
Trades Union Congress intensely disliked 
the prospect of ousting or even discrimi- 
nating against them because of their po- 
litical beliefs. For their part, the Reds 
had carefully maintained a dual loyalty— 
to British trades unionism as well as to 
Communism. The most powerful Com- 
munist labor leader, Arthur Horner, the 
gnomelike secretary general of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers, had actu- 
ally defied the party line by not urging 
immediate revolution after the 1929 
crash, and again by not actively opposing 
the war during the Hitler-Stalin alliance. 
Last year, when rebuked for not follow- 
ing union policy, he had obediently re- 
canted. 

Two weeks ago in Paris as a fraternal 
delegate from the NUM to a convention 
of the Communist-dominated General 
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Red whitewash in Southampton: Will the Cominform strike Britain next? 


against British production and participa- 
tion in the Marshall plan as it had in 
France. The first sign had been a ‘British 
Communist Party declaration Sept. 20: 
“Smash the Marshall chains. End the 
stranglehold of the Marshall plan on 
Britain’s industry and trade.” Communist 
strategy further unfolded as The Daily 
Worker urged union members to strike 
for higher wages and shorter hours and 
played upon the reluctance of the aver- 
age man, tired from years of war and 
austerity, to work harder to increase 
production. 

Solidarity Forever: The all-out at- 
tack, when it came, could not approach 
the disastrous effect of the French strikes, 
since British Communists had neither as 
many members nor as many key union 
posts. But through hard work and agility 
they had captured leading posts in some 
big unions. And they control the miners 
in the South Wales and Scottish coal 


Confederation of Labor, Horner endorsed 
the French miners’ strike in the name of 
“our miners in England.” The miners’ 
anti-Communist president, Will Lawther, 
who is also this year’s chairman of the 
TUC, repudiated him. Instead of backing 
down, Horner forced the issue. “It is for 
the miners to decide,” Horner said, “I was 
a Communist when I was elected general 
secretary; I shall be a Communist always 
. . . If I lose my position, well . . . other 
things are more important.” 


Significance-- 


British trades unionists saw in Horner’s 
new attitude of defiance evidence that 
the Cominform has tightened its controls 
over British Reds and was ready to 
launch its all-out attack. The Horner- 
Lawther fight will give a preview of how 
the TUC will meet it. 

While still reluctant to discriminate on 
political grounds, the TUC can launch 
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a general broadside against Communist 
activities in Britain, and step up its cam- 
paign to stir non-Communists into greater 
union activity. The TUC can also apply 
stronger pressure on its local trades 
councils through the “Black Circular.” 
Issued in 1934 and suspended, but not 
withdrawn, during the war, the circular 
ordered trades councils not to admit Com- 
munists to official positions, with the threat 
of disbanding councils that disobeyed. 


A Warrior’s Choice 


Winston Churchill had “no comment at 
all” to make. But the story told by Sir 
James Bisset, wartime captain of the 
Queen Mary, had the ring of authenticity. 
In a speech at Launceston, Tasmania, 
Bisset told how during Churchill’s three 
wartime Atlantic crossings on the Mary, 
a special lifeboat» and crew were ready 
at all times to rescue the Prime Minister 
in case the liner was torpedoed. An extra, 
dramatic precaution was a man with a 
pistol assigned to watch Churchill and 
shoot him in case of imminent capture by 
the Germans. The reason presumably 
was that the Prime Minister felt the Nazis 
would undoubtedly hold him as a hostage 
and perhaps influence the course of the 
war by threats of what they might do to 
him. 


Bootee Bounty 


The knitting members of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services in Britain are now en- 
gaged in a race against time. The WVS 
has presented Princess Elizabeth with a 
woolen layette and also secured her per- 
mission to duplicate it for sale in the 
United States—an invasion of royal pri- 
vacy permitted because of the potential 
dollar earnings. The knitters are now 
working around the clock to have enough 
salable models on hand when the baby is 
born. 


Cooking With Atoms 


The London weekly The New States- 
man and Nation found the following item 
in a publication called the Gas Journal: 
“Mr. Pearson forecast that during the 
lifetime of the present generation the 
whole method of cremation would be 
greatly simplified by the use of atomic 
power.” 


On Boner Boulevard 


The London Daily Telegraph discov- 
ered the typographical error of the week 
on the letterheads of the Coke Direc- 
torate of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. The address: of this branch of 
nationalized industry is “Derbyshire 
House, 1, St. Chads-street, London, W.C. 
1.” The letterheads listed the address as 
“1, St. Chaos-street.” 





FRANCE: 


Rehearsal for Revolt 


Looking grimly at the map of St. 
Etienne, a French Government spokes- 
man remarked: “This looks like dress 
rehearsal for revolution.” 

For hundreds of years St. Etienne, 310 
miles southwest of Paris, has been one of 
France’s industrial centers. As early as 
the twelfth century, surface coal beds 
around the village were exploited; by the 
fifteenth century it was an established 
industrial area. After 1815, when an 
Englishman named Jackson started the 
first steelworks in the city, it took on im- 
portance as the second greatest coal pro- 
ducer of France and as a maker of 
finished steel and hardware, as well as 
hats, velvet, and silk -ribbon, The _in- 
habitants of this soot-stained, unlovely 
city—called Stéphanois—acquired a repu- 
tation for extreme good nature. 

Last week St. Etienne lived through 
the most agitated hours of its long in- 
dustrial career. As. dusk fell on the 
grimy houses on Oct. 21, sirens began 
shrieking around the Charles pit, one 
of the most up-to-date mines in Europe. 
From houses and bistros, hundreds of 
miners and metalworkers, followed by 
shabby women, rushed toward the mine. 
Voices shrieked: “Ils viennent!” 

To the Barrieades: That was the 
signal that truckloads of soldiers were 
arriving to take over the Charles mine. 
Up went barricades of carts and logs. 
Faggots dipped in pitch flared along the 
roadside. In the distance sounded the 
roar of the military trucks with a motor- 
cycle guard. As they came into view the 
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Happily Ever After: Both 
flashing Churchill smiles, the 
former Prime Minister and his 
wife leave a London wedding. 


Newsweek, November 1, 1943 





See what it can do for your business. 
For mechanization is the one sound answer to 
today’s high cost.of hand figure-work of every 
kind. Businesses large and small all over the 
country report savings ranging up to 30% 
after mechanizing their accounting with 
Nationals. Savings which often pay for the 
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whole National installation in the first year! 
Today’s high costs of delays and overtime 
make mechanization as essential in the office 
as it has long been in the plant. Ask your local 
National representative to study your setup, 
and report the savings you may expect from 
the use of correct modern accounting tools. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Acme Photos 


Strikers beat this guard (left) and guards shot this miner (right) in France’s bitter Cominform-directed strikes 


mob hurled stones and bits of paving 
blocks. The Garde Mobile and the Secur- 
ity Police retaliated with clubs and tear 
gas. An unfortunate farmer driving a 
truck loaded with tomatoes and lettuce 
was caught in the melee, and his produce 
became ammunition. From somewhere in 
the mob shots rang out. Two guards fell 
dead. 

Suddenly, the trucks executed a sharp 
maneuver, backed up, and raced to the 
mine by a little-used road the strikers 
had forgotten to defend. While troops 
occupied the Charles and six other pits, 
the strikers held onto one—the Béraudiére. 
This they flooded and put out of commis- 
sion, probably for months—one of the acts 
of wanton sabotage that spread across 
France. 

For the first time in memory the mine 
security crews—who had stood by their 
pumps and fans even during the Ger- 
man occupation--were pulled out by 
Communist strike leaders, abandoning 
the pits to water and gas. Communist 
dockworkers backed up the strikers by 
refusing to unload cargoes of coal from 
the United States. They appealed to 
American and British dockers not to load 
the 1,000,000 tons of emergency coal the 
government had reluctantly decided to 
import in place of other much-needed 
goods. Power plants, steel mills, gas 
works, and even bakeries had to curtail 
operations. 

The mine sabotage had lost the strikers 
the last remnants of non-Communist sup- 
port. But a back-to-work movement of 
Socialist and Catholic miners would not 
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recover the Communist-held pits. For 
that, the government called up 40,000 re- 
servists to the army and gendarmerie. 


Significance—- 


During the war, reported Loren Car- 
roll, chief of NEwsweex’s Paris bureau, 
French resistance groups, including many 
Communists, repeatedly urged allied air 
forces to quit attacking targets in France. 
They held that this was an expensive and 
ineffective method of crippling factories 
compared with internal sabotage by Com- 
munist experts, During the present Com- 
inform war against the French economy 
the Communists have given a practical 
example of what they meant, It would 
have taken extensive bombing to do what 
the Communists have already done in 
the mines. 

The French Communist Party, acting 
under Cominform instructions, has gone 
far beyond the first steps of tying up the 
whole country’s economy. The coal pro- 
duction of ten flooded mines will be lost 
for months. This destruction of national- 
ized property not only shows the strength 
of the Communists, but emphasizes that 
they will hesitate at nothing to reduce 
France to chaos as a prelude to attempting 
to seize power. The future is even darker 
than the present. If the government is not 
able to master the situation, it will open 
the way for Gen. Charles de Gaulle, and 
this in turn will open the way for an 
even mightier Communist effort. As mat- 
ters now stand, the Communist Party 
has only an insignificant following in its 
sabotage operations, but if this situation 


brings in de Gaulle, the Communists will 
not only inspire stiffer fighting by thei 
own cohorts, but will actually gain ad- 
herents among those who are currently 
middle-of-the-roaders. 


Kinsey in French 


A survey in the Paris paper France- 
Soir reports that 20,000,000 Frenchmen 
have lost interest in sex. This male in- 
difference, according to the survey, has 
been caused by “cyclones and _anti- 
cyclones” brought about by the war. 
More specifically, the survey points out: 
> Postwar economic conditions prevent 
Frenchmen from keeping women. Out- 
of-the-way garconniéres and __ pied-a- 
terre favored for clandestine meetings 
are now beyond the reach of all but 
exceedingly rich men. 
> A second apartment is a danger. On 
the tax collectors’ books it is reckoned as 
“evidence of wealth” which boosts taxes 
beyond what the average man can pay. 
> Prices have soared on what mistresses 
want and wives are willing to get along 
without—clothes, furs, and jewels. A 
little black afternoon dress from a good 
couturier might cost over $200. Furs and 
jewels are untouchable, except for the 
very rich. 
> The rage for sports takes up much of 
the energy that formerly went into 
woman chasing. 

The survey quotes an eminent gyne- 
cologist, Jean Dalsace: Many men “re- 
turned home from war's captivity with 
lessened virility.” 


Newsweek 











BERLIN: 


Airlift Faleons 


To sustain the Berlin airlift through the 
bad flying months ahead, British and 
American airfields there have installed the 
most modern devices known to scientific 
man. To protect their planes against an- 
other hazard—flocks of birds winging over 
Gatow airport—British officers last week 
resorted to one of the most ancient de- 
vices known to sporting man, They sent 
home for some falcons, specially trained 
by the RAF to frighten off just such an 
ornithological menace. 


RUSSTA: 


Undersea Power 


“It is evident . . . that Russia, like 
Germany, is inclined to rely chiefly on 
the submarine as a naval weapon.” 

Jane’s “Fighting Ships,” the authorita- 
tive handbook on the world’s navies, 
reached this conclusion in its 50th-anni- 
versary edition published in London last 
week. “The total strength of [the Soviet] 
fleet has been substantially increased” by 
the addition of former German, Italian, 
and Japanese ships, Jane’s pointed out. 
But Red submarine strength, sparked by 
the secret of the German Schnorkel 
breathing tube for long-range under- 


water operations, was growing out of all 
proportion: 250 subs in service—up 150 
from Jane’s previous estimate—and “fully 
100 more” under construction. 


Flight to Freedom 


The twin-engined Russian bomber 
came in downwind at Camp McCauley, 
near Linz in the American zone of Aus- 
tria, overshot the field, and cracked up 
against a fence, Guard Lt. Piotr Pirogoff, 
the navigator, climbed out, consulted a 
Russian-English dictionary, and told the 
American soldiers who surrounded the 
wreck: “J is pilot.” The pilot, Lt. Anatalya 
Barsof, asked: “Where Linz?” 

Thus on Oct. 9, the United States 
Army revealed last week, Pirogoff and 
Barsof joined the parade of Russian de- 
serters to the West (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25). 
They had been planning their flight for a 
year since hearing Voice of America 
broadcasts that told of “freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
to work and to live” in the United States. 
“I believed that after the wartime sacri- 
fice the Soviet Government would give 
the people a better life, but I see no 
evidence that this will be realized,” said 
Pirogoff. “I think that 70 per cent of the 
people feel the way I do but are afraid 
to speak.” Barsof added: “We did not 
live badly in Russia, but we were not 
characteristic of the Russian people. The 
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farmers . . . live very badly and are 
treated very badly.” 

Russian liaison officers spent nine 
hours trying to talk Pirogoff and Barsof 
into going back, but they refused. The 
American Army, classifying them as 
political refugees, refused to force them. 
“We desire to go to America . . . and to 
become good American citizens,” they 
announced, They began their American- 
ization by learning about modern plumb- 
ing and gin. In the Red Air Force they 
drank: de-icing fluid, they said. 


Matthew 5:44 


Lord Pakenham, British Minister of 
Civil Aviation, is a devout Catholic who 
apparently believes in preaching what he 
practices. Last week in a speech he con- 
fessed: “We must love the Russians, 1 
pray twice a day for Russia.” 


Fifteen- Year Plan 


Moscow this week announced a fifteen- 
year plan to change the weather. The 
hot, dry winds, the sukhovei, that now 
sweep from Central Asia across the wheat 
fields of European Russia, are to be 
stopped at the steppes by eight man-made 
forest belts stretching for 3,000 miles. 
The goal of “the Stalinist strategic of- 
fensive against drought”: doubled crop 
production. 





Airlift Blues: To the Pilots All Is Not Glory That Glitters 


If words had wings the air corridors 
to Berlin would have been crowded to 


throughout _the—winter, compared with 
r cent in Jul ine out of ten said 


45 per c uly. ) 
overflowing last week. The speech of -they would rather live under blockade 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay before the Alfred 
E. Smith Memorial Foundation dinner in 
New York, evoked fervent expressions of 
support for the policies associated with 
the American commander in Germany. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, sitting next to 
Clay, led the applause. This, plus Clay’s 
conference with John Foster Dulles on 
Oct. 17, seemed to cut the ground from 
under previous speculation that Clay 
would be removed when the Republicans 
took office. The New York Times headed 
an editorial “Clay of Berlin.” Hearst’s 
New York Daily Mirror placed Clay on 
a pedestal alongside the arch-deity of the 
Hearst pantheon, General MacArthur. 


In Miami, Gen. nde ir 
Force_ chief aff. ican 
Legion convention that the airlift would 





be maintained regardless = wint - 
ards an tion In Wash- 
D 


ington, the 


agreed to_supply General Clay with an- 


other 66 planes for the airlift. In Berlin 
‘self, an American Military Government 


lic-o 


public-opinion survey showed that 85 
; 'r cent of the Germans questioned be- 
ieved the airlift could feed Berlin 
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than accept Communist rule. 

I Want to Go Home: All this ad- 
mirable determination rested.on a.human 
factor: the few thousands of crewmen 





flying the airlift planes tiresome day 
after tiresome day. John E. Thompson, 
chief of Newsweek's Berlin bureau, 
cabled the peemengh cedemens a9 news that at least 


some of these airmen are now becoming 


both weary and fed 
is Mai. Gen. William H. unner, _air- 








cesbbeneun.culiiicuieaanaadiacsser 
of the operation, At the Gateway Theater 


at the Rhine-Main air base, daily mati- 
nees were started for airlift fliers. 












uncomfortable barracks at Rhine-Main 
and Wiesbaden and the separation from 
their families and normal recreation has 
begun to change into something different. 
The C-54 crash that killed three Ameri- 
cans near Frankfurt on Oct. 18 accen- 
tuated the growing feeling among crew- 


Nonetheless, reported Thompson.“ “nd 
normal grousing about the crowded in hen some day and bombed hell out of 





men that ‘We are crowding our luck’.” J 


On a number of  Berlin-Frankfurt 
flights during the past two weeks, Thomp- 
son heard the following comments from 
airlift fliers: 
> One pilot asked when I thought the 
crisis would be over and complained: 
“T’ve had enough. I want to go home. I’ve 
got enough problems of my own without 
worrying about the ones the goonybirds 
have. They asked for it, didn’t they?” 
> Another referred to the three airmen 
killed Oct. 18. He said the engineer, with 
whom he had often flown, was “one 
swell little kid,” and added: “This whole 
lousy airlift isn’t worth that one kid.” 
> Still another: “I think the whole thing 
is a lot of Air Force propaganda for re- 
cruiting . . . I wonder how long our 
economy can stand up under this kind 
of business. Now I see we've got more 
planes. Where the hell are we going to 
put them? Be nice if Uncle Joe came 


hem.” 
> One confided: “What I try to do now 
is to fly one flight a day instead of two. 
That way I beat those bastards in Berlin 
out of 10,000 pounds of coal a day.” 
Such grousing had become at least 
common enough to put pilot morale high 
on the list of the Air Force’s problems. 
Narre 39 
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WHY DO SO MANY 


FIRMS LOCATE IN 
INDIANA? 


@ It’s no accident that a list of corporations 
manufacturing in Indiana includes some 
of America’s biggest and most respected, 
the “blue chips” of our national industry. 

Of course, there is Indiana’s nearness to 
markets and materials ... her large supply 
of willing and intelligent labor . . . her 
freedom from bonded indebtedness, which 
places no present or future penalty on 
enterprise. 

But there’s another point well worth 
thinking about. Indiana is simply chock- 
full of small plants making vital parts for 
national manufacturers. These small pros- 
perous concerns, besides helping to stabi- 
lize the state’s prosperity, produce just 
what the “blue chips” need—right here in 
Indiana. 

Get all the facts about Indiana .. i 
write for the free booklet. 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


%& ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
you'll want, sent prompt- 
ly and without obliga- 
tion. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . .. . DEPT. N-39 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THE DOMINION: 


Vichy Hangover 


The Canadian Government already had 
trouble enough with one refugee French 
collaborationist. When Ottawa ordered 
the deportation of Count Jacques de Ber- 
nonville, sentenced to death in absentia by 
a French court, enraged French-Catholic 
nationalists in Quebec formed a commit- 
tee “for defense of French political refu- 
gees” and applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20). Last 
week, while the Bernonville case was still 
pending, four more collaborationists and 
another angry controversy came to light. 

Compared with Bernonville, these four 
were midgets. But they all had been con- 
nected with the Vichy government during 
the German occupation of France. All 
had been convicted in absentia on charges 
of collaboration with the Nazis. They had 
escaped to Canada on forged passports, 
and in September orders-in-council had 
granted them permission to remain, All 
four were living in Quebec. 

This time the cry was raised in the 
non-French-Catholic parts of Canada. 
The government had quietly OK’d the 
four Frenchmen, critics claimed, because 
it wanted to avoid any more furor such as 
the Bernonville case had stirred up. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Quebec and 
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Quebec politicians were charged wit! 
pressuring the decision. This they free}, 
admitted. In a telephone interview with 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, Sen. Jean- 
Marie Dessureault of Quebec City saica 
he had worked for a year and a half te 
win the men admission to Canada. 

Freneh Window: The government 
stoutly defended its action. “These men 
were screened and they were all right,” 
Resources Minister J. A. MacKinnon de- 
clared. “We were satisfied they had « 
right to be admitted and we admitted 
them.” 

Whatever disposition was made of the 
cases of the five collaborationists, it would 
be easier hereafter for either Nazi- or 
Communist-inclined Frenchmen to get 
into Canada. On Sept. 16 the govern- 
ment issued an order-in-council putting 
French nationals in the preferred immi- 
gration class with Britons and Americans. 
This means that Frenchmen will be ad- 
mitted to Canada on proof of French citi- 
zenship, good health, and ability to pro- 
vide for themselves until they can find 
jobs. The Quebec political and church 
interests which urged this move were 
simply trying to increase the number ot 
French Catholics in the country. But 
some Canadians recall with dismay that 
the wartime French underground special- 
ized in forging passports and identity 
cards, and that thousands of them are 
probably still in existence in Europe. 
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Newsweek map by Walter Bensi; ad 


ted from Macl ’s Magazine 





“What This Country Needs: Many Canadians complain that 
their nine provincial governments (Newfoundland will soon be the 
tenth), plus the federal administration, add up to too many govern- 
ments. Nonsense, the historian Arthur Lower retorts in Maclean’s 
Magazine. What Canada really needs is more provinces. The present 
ones are too big and too powerful. Ontario, which Lower describes 
as the Prussia of Canada, stretches 1,000 miles north and south and. 
1,400 miles east and west and has 33 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation. It is strong enough to talk back to the federal government. 
Lower’s prescription: Break up the ten “imperial” provinces into 
twenty smaller ones, which would be primarily administrative units. 


Newsweek, November 1, 1948 
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Finer performance and greater economy are 
the customer’s reward of GM research into fuel 
combustion and engine design, going on year 
after yeor. 
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i Engineers create ideas on better design and advanced 
i features. By pooling and trading ideas, five car divi- 
ff sions maintain the steady progress that keeps GM 
values always high. 


wen } Better ways of running factories keep down costs and 
j : keep up quality, which means extra value for you. 
Here production men study factory layout. | 


slbchind this key ? 


This is a little piece of metal with a big significance. 





Modestly stamped upon it, you can see the initials “GM,” which tell you 
this is the key to a General Motors car. 


But those initials tell you more. 


They tell you that every car for which such a key is made has behind it all the vast 
skill and ability and resources of General Motors. 


In research, in engineering, along the production lines, everything is done 
that can be done to make GM cars better and better. 


So this is more than a key to a car. The initials it bears make it 
\ the key to greater value. 







y | “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ASENERAL MOTORS 


§<ON" TAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER «+ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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COLOMBIA: 


Up From Chaos 


The brutal riots which exploded into 
the Pan American Conference on April 9 
left slow-healing wounds on Colombia 
and its capital, Bogota. Not until Aug. 10 
did military authorities announce that 
the country was completely calm. The 
state of siege (modified martial law) has 
not yet been lifted. Bogota’s streets have 
been cleared of debris, but it will take 
another two months to tear down the 
tottering shells of burned-out buildings. 
And only last week were Colombian 
politicos able to report progress toward 
resolving the political chaos which was 
the basic source of the outbreak. 

Battered Bogota was fortunate to have 
as its mayor 42-year-old Fernando Ma- 
zuera Villegas, now known to Bogotanos 
as “el demolidor.” Literally, this means 
“the demolisher.” But Colombians trans- 
late it as “he who creates by demolish- 
ing.” Mazuera is a self-made business- 
man who came to Bogota from the coun- 
try 27 years ago and took a $30-a-month 
job as a bank clerk. By the time he was 
40 he had made a fortune in textiles 
and was able to retire and go into public 
service. To Mazuera the destruction of 
all or parts of 35 blocks in the center 
of the city was a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. He means to widen the ancient 
Spanish streets and put up modern 
buildings in place of the old ones. To 
create the new and greater capital Ma- 
zuera envisages will take twenty years 
and millions of dollars. Last month it 
was announced that the first installment 
($500,000) of a $10,000,000 loan from 
the Export-Import Bank would be used 
for this purpose. 

Narrow Miss: The political wounds 
were more stubborn than the physical. 
At the time of the April violence right- 
and left-wing Liberals were at odds and 
Liberals and Conservatives were fighting 
an open war. The shock of the savage 
April outburst in one of the tradition- 
ally peaceful and democratic countries 
of Latin America sobered the quarrelers. 
Liberals and Conservatives got together 
in a coalition government and the Lib- 
erals_ stopped bickering among them- 
selves, 

Then the shock wore off and the party 
squabbling began again. Armed clashes 
between Liberals and Conservatives in 
the provinces were reflected in verbal 
battles in Bogota. Left-wing Liberal ex- 
tremists and reactionary Conservatives 
assailed the more moderate representa- 
tives of their parties who were working 
together in the government. Both the 
Liberal Minister of the Interior, Dario 
Echandia, and the Conservative Foreign 
Minister, Eduardo Zuleta Angel, offered 
their resignations. The Liberal Party, 
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whose internal bickering had cost it the 
last Presidential election, was again in 
chaos, and President Mariano Ospina 
Pérez’s carefully nursed but precarious 
coalition government seemed about to 
collapse. 

On Oct. 20 came a last-minute re- 
prieve. In spite of the screams of the 
more violent Conservatives, the Presi- 
dent firmly refused to accept Zuleta’s 
resignation, The Liberal ministers also 
agreed to remain in the government 
after their party had set up a two-man 
directorate composed of one representa- 
tive of the right-wing faction and one 
of the left. The directors would act as 
liaison between the party and the Lib- 
eral ministers and direct the party’s con- 
gressional activities. 

Optimistic Liberals hailed the com- 





archeological marvel. The next year, 
1912, he headed an expedition, spon- 
sored by Yale University and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, which exca- 
vated the dazzling stone city of Machu 
Picchu. The Peruvian Government took 
over the herculean job of keeping back 
the underbrush, which grows at a rate of 
3 feet a month. It also cleared more ter- 
races. 

Bingham believes Machu Picchu was 
both the “cradle of the Incas” and their 
last retreat from the Spanish conquista- 
dores. Other archeologists speculate that 
it may have been built by pre-Inca peo- 
ples. Whoever built it, the great dead city 
clinging to an Andean peak is an awe- 
inspiring, breath-taking monument to a 
forgotten civilization. Hundreds of visi- 
tors from all over the world have climbed, 


Machu Picchu: A new road to the city in the sky 


promise as evidence that the party split 
was healed and that “the [Liberal] re- 
conquest of power [in the next election] 
becomes a fact.” But the only thing cer- 
tain was that an immediate crisis had 
been averted. 


PERU: 
Highway to Antiquity 


As he wandered through the valley 
of Cuzco, Peru, 40 years ago, young 
Hiram Bingham, explorer-historian, later 
United States Senator from Connecticut, 
heard tales of a mysterious buried city 
on a mountaintop, Three years later he 
returned to look for it, After question- 
ing scores of Indians, he climbed the 
clifflike Machu Picchu Mountain, some 
75 miles north of Cuzco. At its summit 
he uncovered enough of the jungle- 
buried ruins to learn he had found an 


by foot or on muleback, the tortuous 
mountain trail which has been the only 
road to the “city in the clouds.” 

Last week 72-year-old Bingham re- 
turned to “show Machu Picchu to my 
wife.” She was among the last to climb 
up on muleback; he among the first to 
drive up by car on the new Carretera 
Hiram Bingham. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment had invited them to participate in 
the inauguration of the highway, which 
climbs more than 1,250 feet in 5 miles 
from the floor of the valley to the ruins. 

Peruvians say it rains thirteen months 
of the year at Machu Picchu. But on 
Sunday, Oct. 17, a lucky break in the 
jungle-mountain weather made the inau- 
gural ceremonies a brilliant success. The 
archbishop of Cuzco, in full regalia, 
blessed the highway. Bingham spoke 
briefly, and his wife snipped the red and 
white ribbons across the roadway to 
open Machu Picchu to the world. 
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Liquorish: In Los Angeles, film star 
RoBerRt WALKER was picked up on a 
drunk and disorderly charge after his car 
had been chased by traffic police. “Why, 
I’ve been drunk for 25 years,” he told 
arresting officers. Then, gallantly, he 
attempted to exonerate his companion, 
THELMA Patricia Byrnes, who had been 
driving. “This lady is certainly not drunk 

. she could drink this whole jail full 
of liquor and never get drunk.” She was 
fined $150, Walker, $500. 


Free Loaders? Hard-pressed Oregon 
husbands received a piece of bad news 
from the State Supreme Court, which 
held that a mother-in-law cannot legally 
be charged for room and board. 


Small Change: Workmen excavating 
for a new elevator in the Placer Hotel on 
Last Chance Gulch—now the main street 
of Helena, Mont.,—struck gold ore worth 
about $1.75 a cubic yard. But Hugh Gaw, 
secretary-treasurer of the hotel, told work- 
men to pour in the concrete anyway. 
“We don’t have time to mess with gold,” 
he said. 


Had Enough: Mayor WILLIAM Huck 
Jr. of Bloomfield, N. J., put’his foot down 
on municipal sponsorship of “funny 
weeks” by limiting his city to fifteen “im- 
portant” ones a year. “No more sweet 
weeks, pickle weeks, or any other weeks,” 
he said indignantly in answer to a re- 
quest from the Federation of Cranberry 
and Chicken Fanciers, Inc. 


Warning: Vivien KELLEMs of West- 
port, Conn., perennial battler against the 
“monstrosity” of the nation’s tax 
structure, carried the fight to her 
fellow Republicans in a Bloomfield, 
Conn., political rally: “Either you 
dear, sweet men bestir yourselves 
and clean up this unholy mess 

. or you'll come to 1952 and 
find a woman sitting in the White 
House.” 


Finiecky: Awarded the custody of 
their Maltese dog Chiquita, the 
dancer Armuna tried legally to pre- 
vent her estranged husband, band- 
leader Bup GLENN, from visiting 
the dog. Her reason: Glenn drinks. 
In dead-pan earnest, Superior 
Judge Elmer Doyle of Los Angeles 
heard the evidence and ruled that 
her reason was not valid. 


Charge: His arm still not mended. 
from the shotgun blast which shat- 
tered it last April, Water P. 
REUTHER, president of the United 
Auto Workers, sat stolidly in a 
Detroit, Mich., courtroom as Judge 
Christopher E, Stein ordered Carl 
E. Bolton, accused of the murder 
attempt, held for trial. 
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IN PASSING 





Lois Schenck and customer: A living 


Sideline: Finding herself broke and “at 
liberty,” Broadway aspirant Lots 
SCHENCK got herself a new, and tem- 
porary, means of livelihood: shining shoes 
on Times Square until a good dancing 
role turns up. Working only part of the 
day, Miss Schenck picked up $4.50 an 
hour in fees and tips. When not “shining 
"em up,” she devoted her time to making 
the rounds of casting offices. “It’s not a 
publicity stunt, either,” she insisted. 


Plunger: Off to Italy to write a series 
of nonpolitical articles, novelist Sinclair 
Lewis ventured cautiously that he ex- 
pected Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to win 
the election. 
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Reuther: The victim 


Tongue Twister: INGRID BERGMAN 
back from a vacation in Sweden wher 
she had difficulty in speaking her nativ: 
language, was once more stumbling ove: 
words. “Now, I am having trouble witl, 
English again,” she complained. 


Enterprise: A Glendale, Calif., lingeri: 
shop cashed in on the political interests 
of its customers by offering lace-trimmed 
underwear in two styles: One with the 
Truman and Barkley names, the other 
plugging Dewey and Warren. 


Old Refrain: Asked by The Daily 
Worker to comment on the arrest of 
twelve Communist leaders in the United 
States, GrEorRGE BERNARD SHaw, still 
bouncing steadily to the left, “refrained” 
from expressing his opinion in a typical 
Shavian manner: A 211-word diatribe 
outlining his full views on the proceed- 
ings. “American legislators . . . would 
charge St. Peter with sedition as well as 
murder if he were not beyond their 
reach,” ne said in climax. 


Utepia: Britain’s National Health Serv- 
ice went slightly afield when an old 
woman, bald since she was 6, wrote that 
a secondhand wig she bought many years 
ago had worn out. S, W. Davis of Cam- 
bridge, regional officer of the Pensions 
Ministry, promised her that the Labor 
government would come to her rescue— 
with two new ones, 


Ceeds: Although one Harvard Crimson 
editor resigned in disgust, Selig S. Harri- 
son, president of the college daily, went 
ahead with plans to permit Radcliffe girls 
to compete for places on the staff. 
“It’s the biggest thing for women 
since suffrage,” Harrison _ pro- 
claimed. 

P Cornell University girls charged 
they were “fed up with beering 
dates” and considerately demanded 
a change-over to strolls, intelligent 
conversation, and card playing—all 
on a “less strenuous financial scale.” 
Baffled by the generosity of the 
coeds, Cornell men indicated that 
they would continue to plan on the 
old conviviality. 


Suecess: Dr. HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
British “Red Dean” of Canterbury, 
whose visa application had been 
turned down because he planned to 
lecture in the United States under 
the sponsorship of the Communist- 
front National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, received word 
that his second application had been 
granted. His new sponsors: Prof. 
Ralph Barton Perry’s Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of Welcome, a catch-all 
group of all political shades spe- 
cially organized to make Johnson’s 
entry possible. 
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Do you have aV.P. 


in charge of losing money? 








Not by that title, of course. But is it possible 
that someone who thinks he’s saving money 
for you may actually be Josing it for you? 


Someone, for example, who fails to see that 
modern machines and methods are just as 
important—and just as profitable—in the 
office as they are in the plant? Someone who 
doesn’t realize that obsolete equipment and 
procedures are at the bottom of excessive 
overtime costs, delayed reports and statistics, 
and rising office expenses in general? Some- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 





one who thinks “temporary” help is a per- 
manent solution to your problems? 


Now’s the time to recognize that you can 
make important and lasting reductions in figur- 
ing and accounting costs only by bringing 
your office up to your plant in mechanized 
efficiency. 


Your Burroughs representative is at your 
service. Call him today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Success With Smear Tests 


Ever since 1941 when Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou of Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, New York, repeated his thir- 
teen-year-old belief that uterine cancer 
could be correctly diagnosed by vaginal 
smear, controversy has raged in medical 
circles over the efficacy of this technique. 
Papanicolaou based his conviction on the 
assumption that malignant tumors shed 

‘ cells into body fluids and thus indicate a 
cancer in the area from which the fluid is 
drawn. 

Some doctors argued that biopsy (mi- 
croscopic examination of a small piece of 
tissue) was the only accurate method of 
establishing a cancer diagnosis (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 17, 1947). Others confirmed 
Papanicolaou’s results and set up inten- 
sive studies of the smear technique in 
various forms of this disease. 

Among these were three Boston scien- 
tists—Maurice Fremont-Smith, Ruth M. 
Graham, and Joe V. Meigs. Last week in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, they reported on six years’ 
use of this technique at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. Their conclu- 
sion: that cancer of the lung and uterus 
may be detected earlier by proper appli- 
cation of this method than by any other 
means. 

Malignant or Benign? During the 
study the résearchers examined vaginal 
smears from 5,621 women, 354 of whom 
had cancer of the cervix. Diagnosis of 


cancer was made by the smear test in 317 
of these 354 cases. There were 69 cases 
in which cancer diagnosis by smear test 


Milk Bank: In a vitally needed Save-a-Baby drive 
in undernourished Paris, a French mother (left) 
calls at the Lactarium for maternal milk supplied 
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was not confirmed by other examination— 
a false positive error of 1.3 per cent. 

Results of smear examination of 358 
other women who came for general phys- 
ical examination tend “to confirm pre- 
vious evidence that about one woman in 
every 100 bears in her cervix an early 
malignant lesion often invisible and 
symptomless,” the doctors pointed out. 

As for lung cancer, during the last year 
of tha study, not one false diagnosis 
based on sputum examination was made. 
The researchers were also able to diag- 
nose correctly by testing urine smears 71 
per cent of bladder cancers, 50 per cent 
of kidney cancers, and 42 per cent of 
cancers of the prostate gland. Smears of 
gastric fluid enabled them to spot gastric 
cancer in 35 of the 65 patients studied. 

“The likelihood of cancer in a patient 
with a positive smear is so high that this 
observation cannot be disregarded,” the 
doctors said. 


Safe Flour Whitener 


For a quarter of a century, nitrogen 
trichloride, popularly called agene, has 
been used to whiten and age flour from 
certain kinds of wheat. Until 1946, when 
Sir Edward Mellanby, British nutrition- 
ist, induced fits in dogs by feeding them 
agene-treated flour, the chemical was 
thought to be harmless. His report started 
a series of elaborate studies in Great 
Britain, on both animals and human be- 
ings (NEwswEEK, Dec. 8, 1947). 

The British agene experiments were 
immediately duplicated in the United 
States. All animals given agenized flour 
over a period of time developed “running 





fits.” But in no instance was it found tha: 
human volunteers showed convulsive 
symptoms. Nevertheless, the Unite:| 
States Food and Drug Administration 
decided to take no chances, Last week 
the administration ordered all flour mil- 
lers to change from the possibly danger- 
ous nitrogen trichloride to chlorine di- 
oxide in treating their products. Chlorine 
dioxide, so far as it is known, is harmless 
to both human beings and animals, 


Sealing Down Dust 


Scratch the skin of a vast host of al- 
lergy sufferers and you will find a simple 
and widespread source of sensitivity— 
ordinary house dust. At least 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 Americans are allergic to 
the minute particles that rise from floors, 
rugs, and upholstery. 

During the war, Army and Navy scien- 
tists developed absorptive oils for treat- 
ing barracks and hospitals to clear the 
air of bacterial dust. Air purity, they 
found, was increased from 50 to 90 per 
cent when the dust was laid. Later, ci- 
vilian scientists set to work on more re- 
fined products that might be used with 
safety in homes and offices. 

Last week in the Annals of Allergy, 
Dr. Arthur F. Coca of Pearl River, N. Y., 
announced a new oil compound called 
Dust-Seal, which is said to hold down 
allergenic house dust in floor coverings, 
bedding, and upholstery. Statistics are not 
complete, but in the cases reported in 
the journal prompt relief came to dust- 
sensitive persons whose living quarters 
were treated with this preparation. 

Dust-Seal, according to Dr. Coca, is a 
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by women who have more than enough for their own 
babies; (right) a donor makes her daily milk gift 
to the Lactarium’s delivery and distribution man. 
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white, odorless, nonvolatile emulsion 
which when sprayed or sprinkled on rugs, 
carpets, or upholstered furniture quickly 
becomes invisible. First applications to 
homes of the various patients have con- 
tinued effective for ten months. 


Detecting Diabetes 


So subtle is the onset of diabetes that 
an estimated 1,000,000 Americans suffer 
from this disease and do not know it. 
These figures are based on diabetes sur- 
veys conducted at Oxford and Brookline, 
Mass., and Jacksonville, Fla. (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 24, 1947). To spot and treat 
these hidden diabetics in the early stages 
of their illness, a nationwide campaign 
of free laboratory tests will be launched 
during the week of Dec. 6-12 by the 
American Diabetes Association. 

The mass survey will be stepped up by 
the use of a new, quick, and relatively 
simple preliminary test developed by the 
United States Public Health Service. The 
method, described last week by Dr. Pris- 
cilla White, Boston diabetes specialist, can 
be done in five minutes with a few 
drops of blood from the finger or ear, 
This screening test must be followed by 
more elaborate laboratory tests for those 
indicated as “probable diabetics.” 

Easier Insulin: Dr. White also de- 
scribed a new kind of insulin, under trial 
at the Joslin Clinic, Boston, and else- 
where, as “the best yet available.” It is 
a crystalline protamine insulin known as 
NPH 50, manufactured by the Eli Lilly 
Pharmaceutical Co. of Indianapolis. It re- 
duces the need of injections, even for 
severe diabetics, from five a dav to one a 
day. NPH 50 takes effect in two hours 
and lasts 28 hours. The new insulin, Dr. 
White said, will be on the market in 
about six months. 


Streptomycin Toxicity 


Even as the medical profession unani- 
mously acknowledges streptomycin as 
the drug of choice in the treatment of 
many forms of tuberculosis, complaints 
pile up over the toxic effects of this 
powerful germ killer. In addition to un- 
pleasant nausea and vomiting, there are 
more dangerous manifestations such as 
vertigo, loss of hearing, severe rash, and 
kidney ailments. 

The most welcome news then in the 
second annual progress report on strepto- 
mycin-tuberculosis treatment, made last 
week by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical As- 
sociation, is that the daily streptomycin 
Ose can now be cut in half without 
affecting the results. Formerly, the strep- 
tomycin regime called for 2 grams a day 
for 120 days; now it is 1 gram. Under the 
new program, doctors anticipate signifi- 
cant improvement in the toxic effect of 
streptomycin therapy. 
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HOW TO INCREASE 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


In this office, efficiency is going to 
improve right away. These men are 
ending a serious noise problem with 


a new ceiling of Armstrong's’ 


Cushiontone®. Cushiontone stops 
noise permanently. And when you 
get rid of distracting sounds, every- 
one in the office will feel better and 
do better work. 


Armstong’s Cushiontone® consists 
of individual tiles made of fiber- 
board. Each tile, 12” square, is 
drilled with 484 deep holes. This 
perforated surface absorbs up to 
75% of the sound that strikes it. 


Cushiontone is low in cost, 
quickly installed. Cleaning or 


repainting won't affect its acoustical 
efficiency. Cushiontone gives you a 
better looking, better working office. 
Phone your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor today for a free estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all the 
facts. Just write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Acoustical Department, 4811 
Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG S CUSHIONTONE 
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Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 














Smell Detector 


Cornell University scientists last week 
unveiled their newest laboratory—an ol- 
factorium, It is a smellproof, double- 
glass cage, with controls over the tem- 
perature, humidity, and exit and entry of 
odorized air, Its purpose is to determine 
how little of an odor—such as skunk or 
spearmint—the human nose can detect, 
and how much is painful. 

With some commercial applications in 
mind for the air-conditioning industry, 
the experimenters also are not neglecting 





Behind smellproof glass, a Cornell 
scientist samples a pure odor 


the question of B.O. One of their proj- 
ects is to get the facts on the stories that 
some races of mankind are offended by 
the body odors of others, and to deter- 
mine how much a good lathering of soap 
and water can help. 


Ultra-Fast Ultrafax 


“Gone With the Wind” took years to 
write and many hours to read, but last 
week its entire text of 475,000 words on 
1,047 pages was flashed by radio across 
Washington, D. C., and photographically 
reproduced before an audience in the 
Library of Congress to demonstrate a 
new system of communication. Trans- 
mission time: two minutes twenty seconds. 

The system is Ultrafax, developed dur- 
ing the last few years (NEWSWEEK, July 
7, 1947) at the Radio Corp. of America 
laboratories in Princeton, N. J. It applies 
the compactness of motion-picture film 
and the speed of television to the task 
of sending pictures, documents, letters, 

nud any other facsimile material across 
a distance. 

Pages or pictures are reduced to frames 

of movie film. These run past an elec- 
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tronic tube, the “flying spot scanner,” 
which “reads” the light and dark areas 
from left to right in a succession of nar- 
row lines. Corresponding electrical im- 
pulses go out over the air by way of 
television channels. At the receiver a 
flickering light records the message on 
film. Fast and automatic photographic 
development and enlargement, provided 
for RCA by the Eastman Kodak Co., are 
essential factors in making full use of 
the speed-of-light transmission. 

Uses: The Washington audience in- 
cluded high officers of the armed services, 
who saw the technique as offering many 
possibilities for national security. David 
Sarnoff, president of RCA, was more 
specific: One Ultrafax transmitter could 
handle in ten minutes a full day’s war- 
time traffic load of the busy Pentagon 
signal center. For civilian use, Sarnoff 
predicted: 

P Radio delivery of a complete Sunday 
newspaper, comics and all, to the home 
in one minute. 

> “Radio mail,” giving the speed of a 
telegram to the most discursive hand- 
written letter and perhaps eventually 
replacing both ordinary and air mail. 
> Simultaneous nationwide distribution 
of new movies directly from the studio to 
theaters. 

> Deadline transmission of newspaper 
and magazine copy to printing plants in 
different parts of the country. 


And Now Xerography 


In a rented kitchen above a New York 
bar and grill, a tall, husky, and_ be- 
spectacled young inventor watched a 
handful of powder roll down a. tilted 
plate of coated zinc. Where the powder 
stuck, it spelled out the time and place 
of the experiment: ASTORIA 10-22-38. 

Last Friday, Oct. 22, ten years later 
to the day, inventor Chester F. Carlson 
displayed to the Optical Society of 
America in Detroit the results of a dec- 
ade’s development—photography  with- 
out chemicals and printing without ink. 

The new process, which may have far- 
reaching effects on the graphic arts, has 
been named Xerography, the Xero (pro- 
nounced zero) being derived from the 
Greek word for “dry.” Xerographs, un- 
like ordinary photographs, need not be 
developed in one liquid, fixed in another, 
and washed in cold water. Instead, they 
are sprinkled with a dry resinous powder 
which sticks most strongly to the areas 
that were least exposed to light. In print- 
ing of both pictures and type copy, a 
similar dry powder passes instantly from 
plate to paper. 

Carlson, a patent attorney, carefully 
took out the basic patents and then, in 
1944, brought his invention to the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute in Columbus, 
Ohio, one of the nation’s largest centers 
of industrial research. There a crew of 


scientists and en- 
gineers went to 
work turning out 
practical applica- 
tions. The Haloid 
Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y., manufactur- . 
er of photographic 


papers, microfilm 
Se projectors, and 


photo-copying ap- 
paratus, put up 
financing and will 
soon be presenting 
commercial — prod- 
ucts to the market. Finally, the Army 
Signal Corps gave Haloid a contract for 
further research and, at its Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., laboratories, applied Carl- 
son’s principle to making foxhole photo- 
graphs, with hopes of getting a finished 
print a few seconds after the snap of a 
shutter. 

Conduction: Ordinary cameras work 
by photochemistry—the effect of light 
on chemicals, such as silver bromide, in 
the film emulsion. The Xerocamera works 
by photoconductivity—the effect of light 
in changing an insulating surface so that 
it can conduct electricity. 

In order to demonstrate how this effect 
is employed, Dr. R. M. Schaffert, the 
supervisor of graphic-arts research at 
Battelle, picked up a portrait-size plate 
of aluminum which had been coated 
on one side with anthracene, an_ in- 
sulator. Passed under an electric spark, 
the plate took on an electric charge, there- 
by becoming sensitized. Schaffert then 
slipped it into a regular photographic 
plate holder, took a picture, and trans- 
ferred the exposed plate to a lightproof 
tray. 

At this stage the plate had a “latent 
electrical image” which was _ invisible 
to the eye. Wherever light had _ struck, 
the surface electrical charge had leaked 
away into the aluminum backing. The 
dark parts, however, were still charged 
and could exert electrical attraction. To 
develop the image, therefore, a powder 
had to be supplied that would respond 
to this attraction. 

Developing was carried out very sim- 
ply and in a few seconds by rocking the 
tray so that a fine resinous powder rolled 
over the latent image. To make a posi- 
tive print, the plate was put in contact 
with a sheet of paper charged with 
enough electricity to attract away the 
powder. A quick baking, which em- 
bedded the resin into the paper, resulted 
in a permanently fixed print. 

Production: In its present state the 
Xerocamera produces prints with exces- 
sive contrast, so that it is not likely to 
compete very soon in the field of art and 
portrait photography, where fine grada- 
tions of light and shade are important. 
First applications will be to the copying 
of documents and drawings, where the 
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device will compete with blueprints, 
Photostats, and possibly, if all goes well, 
even with the stenographer’s carbon 
paper. 

The electrostatic printing feature is 
also being applied to a new kind of office 
duplicating machine. The copy is set up 
in the form of insulating material on a 
metal cylinder. As it whirls, the plate is 
charged electrically under a row of 
sparking points, attracts powder of any 
desired color, and deposits it on a web 
of paper. A prototype model demon- 
strated last week turned out printed mat- 
ter at the very respectable speed of 1,200 
feet per minute. Since the paper is drawn 
against the printing cylinder by elec- 
tricity, no pressure rolls are needed, and 
enthusiasts at Battelle see this feature 
as the key to lightweight printing presses 
of the future.* 

To Dr. Clyde Williams, director of 
Battelle Institute, even more remarkable 
than the process was the fact that a lone 
“attic inventor” had conceived a funda- 
mentally new principle which, after only 
four years of group development, was 
ready to feed a series of new devices to 
the commercial world. 











*A similar feature has gained wide attention re- 


cently in the “‘electro-migratetics” process developed 
by William C. Huebner of New York, in which ink 
jumps from printing surface to paper under an elec- 
trical stimulus. ‘ 
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FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD DEALERS THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 





SAFEGUARD ALONE 


CAN SUPPORT 
THESE CLAIMS! 


Practically unspillable! Even if accidentally 
tipped over, the chances are 100 to 1 that 
Safeguard won't spill. 















The base performs the function of a foun- 
tain pen reservoir, but it holds from thirty 
to fifty times as much as a pocket 

fountain pen—so refillings are spaced 
over the years! 


One dip writes hundreds of words! 
Pen point doesn’t get gummed up! 
Evaporation is practically nil! 


Instantly interchangeable 
points! 


Holds a full bottle of SKRIP! 


Economy! Convenience! 
Performance!—All on 


the PLUS side! ... 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, lowa — Malton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


White Dot 
Safeguard, $12.50 
Others from $5.00 


SHEAFFER'S SAFEGUARD 





















Voices and Voters 


Whether listeners appreciate the fact 
or not, the over-all campaign din on radio 
is less in 1948 than it was in 1944. The 
main reason is money. The Democratic 
National Committee, a heavy spender in 
1944, simply couldn’t get the party’s 
money men to put up the dough to pro- 
mote Truman and Barkley. So, while the 
Democrats’ 1948 radio budget of be- 
tween $600,000 and $700,000 is about 
the same as it was in 1944, it buys 


RADIO-TELEVISION 








As for television, the new medium— 
highly touted as a perfect campaign de- 
vice—has been almost entirely ignored. 
The politicians found video too expen- 
sive, too limited in audience, and too un- 
predictable as to results. As James (Spike) 
Hennessey, press agent for the Illinois 
Democrats, put it: “When a man sits in a 
tavern drinking and watching television, 
it might make him mad to have some 
politician up there making a speech and 
cutting into wrestling matches.” None- 
theless, before the campaign ends on 





fewer hours because air time now 
costs more. 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee, on the other hand, has cut 
the party’s radio money as well as 
its time—down $200,000 from a 
1944 high of $700,000. The GOP’s 
decision was born out of the con- 
viction that Dewey’s election was in 
the bag—and consequently there 
was little need to waste money an- 
swering the Democrats’ campaign 
charges. But where the Republi- 
cans have sliced on time for Dewey- 
Warren talks, the committee has 
upped the budget on the 30- and 
60-second spot announcements 
which run to reminders like: ““Dew- 
ey gets things done. Remember 
November. Vote for Dewey and 
Warren. Remember, Dewey gets 
things done.” The Democrats, on 
the other hand, almost eliminated 
spot announcements and are giv- 
ing their big boys as much network 
time as they can afford. 

Also Running: Rounding out 





tators. Later the same men will be back 
to analyze the results. 

From the hot spots—political head- 
quarters in New York, Washington, and 
wherever there is an important local 
race—will come running accounts of the 
night’s activities. And as° the victors 
emerge, radio will get their first trium- 
phant words, mixed with the congratula- 
tions of the losers. 

That will be the national picture. But 
so that local listeners won't miss what 
happened in home elections, the networks 
have set up spots of time to be 








filled by local announcers, 

In short, it will be the same old 
story on radio—with one exception. 
This year’s results will come com- 
plete with commercials, Listeners 
will be urged to ride in Kaiser-Fraz- 
er cars by ABC, in the new Nash by 
CBS, and in the Chevrolet by NBC. 
Mutual fans, however, will be urged 
to stay at home and read the Cur- 
tis Publications (The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal). The sponsorship—for what 
heretofore has been a public-service 
feature—just means that the radio 
industry has finally gotten tired of 
footing the huge bill racked up by 
cancellation of the regular Tuesday- 
night parade of stars. 

P If election night is old stuff for 
radio, 1948 marks television’s debut 
in the hoopla. DuMont-NEWswEEK 
(see FYI page), ABC, CBS, and 
NBC-Life will turn on every avail- 
able camera—more than 100—to 
bring the inside flavor of an elec- 
tion night to both East Coast and 








the national picture this year are 

the Progressives, Dixiecrats, and the hard- 
ily perennial Socialists, The Wallace sup- 
porters dredged up nearly $250,000 to 
plug their man, most of which has gone 
into local or regional shows. Wherever 
state Progressives could find the money, 
they have bought local spot announce- 
ments, but with money short the plugs 
have been scant. 

The Dixiecrats, who got started late, 
have no idea how much money has gone 
down the radio drain. There has been 
little coordinated radio plugging for the 
Thurmond party, since the use of air 
time has been left up to the individual 
states. As for the Socialists, whose can- 
didate, Norman Thomas, cheerfully ad- 
mits he doesn’t expect to be elected, only 
$750 has been spread on the radio waves 
—for a few transcribed speeches. 

On a local basis, the rule has been: As 
the nation goes—so go the States. The 
Democrats are short of money. The Re- 
publicans are complacent—except in such 
states as Connecticut or New Mexico, 
where close Congressional or guberna- 
torial battles rage (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25), 
and there as much money as can be 
spared is going into radio. 
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Nov. 1, some of the candidates will have 
a brief fling at video as the whole show, 
radio included, winds up for a smash 
finish. Until then, however, video, even 
more than radio, is getting slim pickings 
from the politicians, who, if pushed, will 
admit the sad truth about the entire cam- 
paign: The voters just aren’t very excited 
over any candidate. 


Election Via Radio 


At 7 p.m. Nov. 2 on ABC and Mutual, 
and at 8 p.m. on NBC and CBS, regular 
network radio will begin its quadrennial 
vacation of one night. On into the small 
hours of Nov. 3, until the identities of the 
President of the United States and mem- 
bers of the Senate are a matter of record, 
the network air will belong to the news- 
men. 

Out of crowded, smoky newsrooms. 
filled with tieless reporters, writers, and 
hangers-on, littered with coffee contain- 
ers, scrap paper, aspirin bottles, and the 
working paraphernalia of newsmen will 
pour the results of the day’s election. 

In the early part of the evening there 
also will be predictions by ace commen- 


Midwest viewers. 

Viewers on the Boston-to-Richmond 
hookup will get the best show. With 
cameras in the New York Republican and 
Democratic headquarters, the networks’ 
TV-studios and newsrooms, and with 
mobile units trained on the street crowds, 
television will. transmit every sort of elec- 
tion-night excitement so that many a pri- 
vate party can work up as much exuber- 
ance in the living room as is felt by party 
workers down at the home office. 

The video climax, of course, will come 
with a Dewey victory—since the Repub- 
lican candidate doubtless will be in New 
York City. But should Truman win, it 
will be a television miss, because the 
President is going back home to a televi- 
sionless Independence, Mo., in order to 
cast his vote. 

While Midwest viewers can’t receive 
the New York show, local races will be 
given thorough coverage via the Midwest 
television networks, and the West Coast 
show will be given some local coverage 
by the scattered independent stations. 
All in all, it will be a good dress rehearsil 
for 1952 election night—when, if every- 
thing goes according to plan, television 
should be a coast-to-coast affair. 


Newsweek, November 1, 191% 
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Election returns telecast by NBC will be seen 






by television’s ever-increasing audience. 


See History in the making—on Television 


Thirty years ago, to get election re- 
sults, people waited for the morning 
papers .. . or election “extras.” Then 
came radio! In 1920 election returns 
were broadcast for the first time. 
Now television arrives as a star “re- 
porter”... making you an eye witness 
of politics as it is practiced . . . of his- 


tory as it is made ... of the news as it - 


happens! 

In the world’s largest television 
newsroom, RCA image orthicon 
cameras will watch the incoming 





returns. State-by-state results will 
be telecast with the speed of light 
to be viewed—sharply, clearly—on 
the screens of more than 500,000 
television receivers. 

You will see the candidates when 
they appear, in person or on newsreels. 
In fact, more people will see them by 
television on this election night than 
saw Lincoln during his entire four years 
in the White House! 

More than forty million people 
live within the areas now reached 





by regular television programs. 
Pioneering and research at RCA 
Laboratories, coupled with RCA 
“know-how” in engineering, produc- 
tion and broadcasting, have con- 
tributed greatly to bring this new 
service to the American people. 


e e oe 
When in Radio City, New York, you are 
cordially invited to visit the radio, tele- 
vision and electronic wonders at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free 
admission. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 

















Blondie’s Pop. 


Less than a third of its readers, The 
Denver Post once found, could identify 
the candidates for Colorado governor at 
that moment. But 81 per cent knew that 
Dagwood Bumstead was the frustrated, 
hapless husband in the comic strip 
“Blondie.” 

Not only does “Blondie” run in more 
papers (846 in 34 countries) than any 
other funny, it also is a rarity: a comic 
that really is comic. In an art now mainly 
pictorial soap opera or pulp-type thriller, 
it is clean, smacking satire on the wee 
woes of a typically American family. 

Next week Blondie’s stripfather, Chic 
Young, gets a promotional pat from his 
super-salesman, Hearst's King Features 
Syndicate. The Banshees, a dazzling 
lunch club that King set up to fete visit- 
ing publishers and scratch its own back, 
will hand him its Silver Lady trophy for 
being “the year’s outstanding cartoonist.” 

Money Man: Publicity aside, Young 
is one of the top comic-strippers of many 
a year. “Blondie” and its lush by-prod- 
ucts—movies, radio, games, and a cook 
book, among them—earn him $300,000- 
plus yearly (unlike most cartoonists, he, 
not his syndicate, owns the feature). 
To readers of the Helsinki Suomen 
Sosialidemokraatti, as well as the vast 
Hearst audience, Dagwood is symbolic 
of henpecked husbandry, and Blondie 
herself is America’s most famous house- 
wife. 

But the comic couple were not always 
such breadwinners. As unlikely as it may 
seem to juvenile Young fans, when the 
. strip started* in 1930 Miss Blondie 
Boopadoop was a flip, gold-digging flap- 
per, Dagwood a slick-haired, wolfish 
playboy. 

As Jazz Era wooers they simply never 
caught on, and late in 1932 only twenty 





*Before the “Blondie” era, Young drew “Dumb 
Dora” for six years. He threw over that $500-a-week 
job to start his current heroine. 
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papers were printing them. Then Young 
married them. With an apron on Blondie 
and her mate’s hair swept into two cow- 
licks, circulation zoomed. 

Peanut-Butter Man: Today, at 47, 
the Chicagoan christened Murat Bernard 
Young is a tall and balding man who 
lives quietly and comfortably at Van 
Nuys, Calif. Unlike his hero, he does 
not knock down the postman in a wild 
dash for the 8:05. In an upstairs studio 
of his modest, Spanish-style house he 
and an assistant whip out a week’s out- 
put, six strips and a Sunday page, in 
two and a half days. 

Then Young concentrates on Blondie 
business enterprises or sprawls Dag- 
wood-like on a couch to listen to his 
bulging collection of pop records—pref- 
erably while munching not a Dagwood 
special but a single decker peanut-butter 
sandwich. 


Comment 


Currently, the Andy Gump Sunday 
cartoon carried by the Chicago Tribune 
Syndicate concerns the woes of a rancher 
about to lose his place through foreclo- 
sure to one Ear] Slick, a banker. The Chi- 
cago Tribune for Oct. 23 carried a letter 
to the Editor, signed by Dewey M. Beck 
of the Illinois Bankers Association, plead- 
ing: “Please do not disparage bankers in 
Sunday Gump cartoon.” The Trib’s irrev- 
erent headline over the letter: “How Do 
You Disparage a Banker?” 


To the Ladies 


Last week, to get publicity for its new 
Waf (Women in the Air Force), the Air 
Force arranged a plush junket for twenty 
women reporters. By the time the four- 
day tour ended, flustered public-relations 
officers wished they’d never brought it up. 

The plan was to fly six women from 
New York and fourteen from Washington 
to the Waf center (see page 26) at Lack- 
land Air Base near San Antonio, Texas. 
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Chic Young and his Blondie-Dagwood family: Domestic doings pay off at $300,000-plus a year 


The only requirement: All must wear 
slacks. But from the start everything went 
wrong. 

Two New York reporters got lost at the 
airport because the PRO had forgotten 
to tell them where ‘to go. They finally 
were found, cold and grumbling; the 
plane stopped its take-off to rush them 
aboard. 

In Washington the women appeared on 
time. All were duly dressed in slacks ex- 
cept for Mary Van Rensselaer (Molly) 
Thayer, red-haired Washington Post col- 
umnist, who was lavishly done up in a 
dressy suit, furs, high heels, and veiled 
hat. 

She brought a huge hat box, steamer 
trunk, and suitcases: “My dears, once 
you get to know the services, you learn 
to ignore any and all orders.” 

Bed and Board: After five hours in 
the air, someone discovered there was no 
food on the plane. The newswomen 
griped until the plane scooted into Barks- 
dale Field, La., where five of them 
promptly went astray in a search for a 
ladies’ room in the PX. 

That night the ladies were rushed to 
their quarters in a new hospital at Lack- 
land. Up rose a new crisis: There were 
single rooms for half the party but only 
a ward for the rest. Amid an uproar, 
PRO’s assigned the rooms to the older 
women. A stray patient wandered in and 
struck up a chat with one of the roomees. 

“My, but you're all well preserved,” he 
beamed admiringly. 

Routed out at 6:30 the next morning, 
the women straggled into a hospital mess 
five minutes before it closed. A 6-foot-4 
mess sergeant glowered: “Just where are 
youse from? No one told me about no 
women coming in here.” 

Once the reporters began going 
through the Waf school, things quieted 
down a little. Women poked into Waf 
rooms, foot lockers, kitchens, showers, 
and classrooms, and wrote bushels of 
copy. Thereupon descended disaster. 

A PRO captain responsible for moving 


Newsweek, November 1, 1948 
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We 
"diie horseshoe was forged in friendship. 





“At an old village smithy in the Cotswolds, we watched the blacksmith turn 


and shape it ... never dreaming for a moment he was making it for us. 


“But, when it was finished, he smiled and handed it over. ‘A good luck 
keepsake’, he told us. ‘Back home, it may serve to remind you 
of some happy days here’. 


‘Well, it certainly does that! 


“‘Now it has a place of honor on our wall... and keeps 
recalling the warmth of the welcome 
we were met with everywhere in Britain. 





“Remember the ‘pub’ where we drank 
‘mild & bitter’ with the Chelsea Pen- 
sioner, while he showed us snapshots 
of his grandson’s farm in Kansas?” 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 





‘Remember that gypsy at Epsom, who 


“‘And—because it brings back every called us ‘My loves’ when we cross- 
detail of one charming, old-world ed her palm...and how our hunch 


scene—it starts up a whole train of 
memories, in pictures... 


‘‘Remember Scotland... 
and landing your first 
salmon—with old Angus 
muttering Gaelic incan- 
tations until it was 
safely on the bank?”’ 





‘pet, ‘My Love’, won the Derby?” 


” 


“Remember how near- 
at-hand we found every- 
thing in Britain... how 
quickly and easily one 
moved from historic 
past to eventful present 
. . . from one vacation 
highspot to another?” 


Illustrated literature and com- 
plete information from your 
travel agent, or from BRITISH 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
Tourist Div. of the British Tour- 
ist and Holidays Board, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps”’ in coverage can cosi 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 
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AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE ComPANy 
| 4740 Sheridan Road | 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail.me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps" | 
in Your Bridge to Security.” 
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the stories failed to take them to Western 
Union in time, and several women from 
the wire services missed deadlines, This 
alarmed the newspaper and magazine 
representatives. They closed in on the 
offending captain, reported’ him to the 
general, and then snarled while a PRO 
colonel tried to calm them, 

Copy and Cars: Later the AF put 
six cars and drivers at their disposal, so 
the ladies could personally deliver their 
copy into town or see San Antonio sights. 

One PRO, deciding to join in the fun, 
took one of the cars, leaving two irate 
women two hours on a street corner. One 
driver became sick and disappeared, and 
another got hopelessly lost in San An- 
tonio’s badly ‘marked streets. 

Finally, although the junket was sched- 
uled for another day, the women asked 
to leave. They piled armloads of curios 
into their grips. Some forgot nighties and 
notebooks but recovered them, just in 
time, from the last reporter out. 

The hospital began gathering up lip- 
stick-smeared towels. and shoving re- 
arranged furniture back into place. Lack- 
land officials heaved a sigh of relief. So 
did the ladies. 


The WHC at 75 


Unlike most past-30 females, the aged 
but spry Woman’s Home Companion 
cheerfully tells its age: 75 next week. 
Crammed with ads for sarsaparilla tonic, 
bustles, and gaslight lamps, the then- 
skinny Ladies’ Home Companion was 
born in Springfield, Ohio (where it still 
is printed), in 1873. Not until 1897 did 
it change the Ladies’ to Woman’s. 

Neither oldest nor largest* of the wom- 
en’s magazines, the Crowell-Collier Com- 
panion nonetheless has been a modishly 
noisy force in both homemaking and lit- 
erature, Its Better Babies Bureau early 
led fights for child health, and Fannie 
Farmer, food editor in 1906, sparked the 
campaign for standardized cooking meas- 
urements, 

It was a spawning ground for writers 
from Jules Verne and Bret Harte to Anya 
Seton and Mary Roberts Rinehart. In the 
Companion’s November issue, one of its 
famous stable, Sophie Kerr, hails it in a 
salutatory article. 


For Magazine Awards 


Since 1917, daily newspaper staffers 
have vied for the Pulitzer Prizes, awarded 
annually for journalistic excellence. After 
years of muttering to themselves that 
they, too, deserve such laurels, magazine 
writers finally spoke up last week. 

In their biennial report, the Periodical 
Correspondents Association—composed of 
the men who cover the Washington 





*Oldest: McCall’s, 1870. Largest in circulation: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 4,621,108; the Companion, 
3,700,212. 






beat for weeklies and monthlies—pro- 
posed that the magazines themselves st 
up a $100,000 trust fund to finance 
yearly prizes. 

“Magazine writing and reporting has 
been of a higher or as high a standard as 
that which won the press awards,” said 
the report. “The same thing would ap- 
ply to pictures, editorials, features.” 


Editor at Bay 


Whether Frank Jones is right in his 
feud with the local school board is a 
point on which readers of his weekly 

Garber (Okla.) Sentinel disagree. 

But one thing, say people in the tiny 
(population, 1,400) oil and farm town, 
is certain: The editor is stubborn. 

Jones, at 60 a short, wiry, graying 
man, wrote scathingly against Federal 
aid to schools and accused School Super- 
intendent L. J. Anderson of spending too 
much class time teaching students farm- 
ing. So Anderson sued him for libel. 
E. E. Miles, school-board treasurer and a 
Sentinel stockholder, got an injunction 
forbidding the editor to editorialize on 
controversial subjects. 

Then Jones announced that George 
Leforce, a light-voiced bachelor who ac- 
companies Garber schoolboys to out-of- 
town Future Farmer contests, was lead- 
ing them astray. Leforce promptly 
knocked him down, broke three of his 
ribs, and thrust a Sentinel in his face, 
shouting: “I ought to make you eat that 
lying damned thing.” 

Gagged by the injunction, Jones and 
his wife began printing, at night on The 
Sentinel’s creaking old cylinder press, a 
vitriolic, muckraking handbill he calls 
The Garber Free Press. 

The Free Press is his new voice against 
the school board. In his cluttered, little 
back-alley office last week Jones -was 
writing its third issue. “The articles,” 
he said, “will continue to go to school 
patrons.” 





Frank Jones, embattled editor 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: In the largest London wedding 
since Princess Elizabeth married the Duke 
of Edinburgh last November, her lady in 
waiting, Lapy MarcareT EGERTON, 


daughter of the late Earl of Ellesmere, 
married JOHN COLVILLE, secretary to 
Princess Elizabeth and former secretary 
to Winston Churchill; on Oct. 20, Prin- 
cess MARGARET served as an attendant. 
> India-born SaBu, 24, “elephant boy” of 
the movies, and MARILYN Cooper, 23, a 





Sabu: Elephant Boy takes a bride 
bit player in his film “Song of India”; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 19. 


Free: After serving ten months of a 
five-years-to-life sentence for her part in 
kidnapping and beating her manager, ac- 
tress MADGE MEREDITH left Los Angeles 
County Jail Oct. 22 in $15,000 bail pend- 
ing an appeal. 


Died: FreLp MarsHAL WALTHER VON 
BRAUCHITSCH, 67, former Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army; in Hamburg, 
Germany, Oct. 18. 

> Dr. Freperick H. BartetT, 76, lead- 
ing pediatrician whose book “Infants and 
Children: Their Feeding and Care” be- 
came a mother’s must; in New York, 
Oct. 19, 

>Euissa Lanpi, 43, . blue-eyed blond 
actress and novelist, daughter of an Ital- 
ian countess and reputedly the grand- 
daughter of Empress Elizabeth of Austria; 
of cancer in a Kingston, N. Y., hospital, 
Oct. 21. 

> Aucust CarpinaL Hionp, 67, Primate 
of Poland and outspoken foe of Com- 
munism; of pneumonia, in Warsaw, Oct. 
22 (see page 68). 

Patterson McNutt, 52, producer, 
playwright, and short-story writer; after a 
brief illness, in New York, Oct. 23. 
> Franz Lenar, 78, Austrian light-opera 
composer (“The Merry Widow”); after 
long illness at his country home in Bad 
Isch] near Vienna, Oct.24. 
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“PRINTED PROOF IS FOOLPROOF!” 
that’s why the Printing Calculator makes all 


your figure work faster, surer, easier 


@ Only the Printing Calculator multiplies and divides auto- 
matically, adds and subtracts, and prints every factor and 
answer on the tape. And only with the printed tape do you 
avoid what other calculators require—re-running problems 
for proof (wastes time) and copying answers from hard-to- 
read dials (invites errors). For only the printed tape gives 
you immediate proof of accuracy plus permanent proof for 
your records. 
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Whatever your figure requirements, the Printing Calculator 
promises faster, easier, less costly operation. 
It gives you 10-key touch control, 
electrified feature keys, automatic 
completion and clearance . 











. . time savers, 
work savers, money savers all. For the 
whole cost-cutting story, call your 

local representative, or write 

Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NE-11, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





“Clip the printed tape to your in- 
voices and statements. Customers 
appreciate this proof of accuracy." 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 








Where Dewey Stands on Business 


Business knows generally what to ex- 
pect from government if Harry Truman 
wins. But, save for some broad principles 
spoken in Thomas Dewey’s husky bari- 
tone, the views of the man likely to be 
the next President have seemed some- 
thing of an enigma. 

Obviously, Dewey has avoided detailed 
pronouncements to avoid alienating vot- 
ers, an understandable campaign tactic. 
What is not so obvious is that no one can 
make rigid commitments on ever-chang- 
ing economic problems. 

Yet on the basis of the governor’s 
record and the public and private state- 
ments of his advisers—Elliott Bell, Charles 





International 


Bell: Bank loans must be watched 


Breitel, and John Burton—it was apparent 
last week that if the Deweyites offer few 
precise answers they at least have given 
clear mdications of their basic attitudes: 
> Inflation—The Dewey men think that 
government expenditures are the princi- 
pal culprit in inflation; such expenditures 
are almost always nonproductive. Gov- 
ernment expenses—aside from those for 
defense and foreign aid—would_there- 
fore be pruned. Consumer credit controls 
would be favored, bank and _ Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. lending. scruti- 
nized. The Deweyites believe that the 
real answer to inflation is production and 
will make every effort to stimulate out- 
put. Price control is out. 

> Pegging of government bonds would 
probably continue; any modifications 
would be cautious. 

> Taxes—Gross, over-all tax reduction 
doesn’t seem possible, particularly if it 
means running the government in the red 
or skimping on arms and European aid. 
But efforts would be made to reduce taxes 
that cut down business activity, promote 
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inflation, discourage venture capital, or 
push marginal enterprises to the wall. 
> Government spending in recession— 
The Dewey camp is not a wide-eyed 
admirer of laissez-faire economics. It 
would act on the theory that useful pub- 
lic works should be started in a period 
of decline to cushion or reverse the trend. 
> Federal debt—Would be reduced, if 
possible, so that the nation has a reserve 
debt power, but not so fast and far as to 
have a marked deflationary effect. 

> Arms spending—Would stay at the 
present level and increase, if necessary. 
At the same time, some Dewey men won- 
der how much of the spending for arms 
is wasted because of friction between the 
services. Wherever overlapping or incom- 
petent personnel forces the cost of ad- 
ministration upward, they would try to 
correct the situation. 

> Venture capital—Would be encouraged 
by efforts to end uneconomic taxes and 
reduce general uncertainty about the 
future. Abroad, there would be less talk 
by United States military about an im- 
pending war—talk which inhibits business 
investment, 

> Government salaries—The Albany rec- 
ord shows that Dewey administrators are 
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Breitel: Price rigging must be halted 


strong for attracting competent mana- 
gerial talent to run the government, even 
if they have to pay for it. Hence Dewey 
would try to raise some salaries. 

> Farm support prices—Would be con- 
tinued. Industry is protected by tariffs, 
labor by unemployment insurance and 
minimum wages. The farmers, the Dew- 
eyites say, must be supported. 

> Power—It favors private enterprise to 
meet the pressing power shortage, but 
where private enterprise can’t or won't 


provide the power, public power with 
private distribution if feasible, is the 
answer. The Dewey group is not un- 
favorable to the idea of the TVA, the 
Missouri Valley Authority, and similar 
projects with this difference: It would 
hope to cut down the Federal “bureauc- 
racy” in such Federal power projects 
and turn more responsibility over to af- 
fected localities. 

> Tariffs—The Dewey group would stick 
by reciprocal trade agreements. It is 
against high protectionism to the extent 
that Congress permits. ; 

> Rent control-The Dewey tendency 
now is to favor continued rent controls 
until the housing shortage eases. 

> Housing—The Deweyites say houses 
would be cheaper if builders could avoid 
expenses created by building-code restric- 
tions and high wages; that if builders 
could guarantee an annual wage, labor 
would cut its asking price. By pressing for 
changes in these directions they hope to 
encourage more large-scale private build- 
ing. They would subsidize public housing 
only by matching local funds. 

> Unemployment insurance—The Dewey- 
ites approve extension wherever possible. 
> Taft-Hartley Act—Dewey favors the 
law, but is open to future revision. He 
is against making it a fetish, 

> Antitrust laws—The principle is. ap- 
proved, but the laws would be rewritten 
wherever possible in an effort to let busi- 
ness know just when it is inviting prosecu- 
tion. Enforcement of the law would not 
slacken, however. The Deweyites are 
opposed to unregulated monopolies, price 
rigging, and business combinations, Such 
practices, they contend, make the capital- 
ist economy a sitting duck for expropri- 
ation and a socialist state. 


Significance ~— 


Dewey’s administrative advisers, the 
three B’s—Bell, Breitel, and Burton— 
generally don’t believe in fixed rules, It 
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Burton: Budgets must be balanced 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In 


This month again, Ladies’ Home Journal breaks all records for advertising revenue— 
$2,710,263. That’s more than has ever been invested in a single issue of any magazine, 


any time. It measures American advertisers’ belief in “the magazine women believe.in.” 
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is not their practice to say “This is so,” 
but rather, “When such and such hap- 
pens, then this is so, but when the situa- 
tion changes, it is no longer true.” Thus, 
taxes should be reduced, but not in the 
face of European unrest; public works 
should be built, but not when they spur 
inflation; unemployment benefits should 
‘be increased, but not so much that poten- 
tial workers find it more profitable to stay 
at home. 

If such thinking offers less of a guide 
to businessmen than some might desire, 
it at least indicates the probabilities. 

It suggests that a Dewey administra- 
tion would not be a big-business spokes- 
man, as some have charged. It would be 
favorable to business, but only as it sees 
business serving the general interest. Re- 
sults would be respected more than insti- 
tutions. The Dewey advisers are no New 
Deal group, but neither do they have an 
awed regard for the status quo and the 
vested interest. , 


DEVELOPMENT: 
Making Over Iran 


Last week a group of American engi- 
neering firms were handed an intriguing 
problem. It was the kind of creative 
opportunity engineers live for. 

Given—a country. of 628,000 square 
miles—about the size of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California combined 
but mostly arid and desolate—with a pop- 
ulation of 16,000,000. The problem—how 
to develop it on $650,000,000. 

The country was Iran, where civiliza- 
tion began but where ancient never 


i ee 


turned into modern. The engineers it 
hired to help plan the job were Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., a combination of eleven 
prominent American engineering firms 
with special talents ranging from road 
building and sanitation to mines and 
steel mills. 

Overseas Consultants, Inc., headed by 
Clifford Strike of F. H. McGraw & Co., 
was formed last year to handle a big job 
for the Army: a study of the Japanese 
economy and ability to pay reparations. 
The job done, the outfit disbanded. 

But the Iranian Government hunted 
out Strike and asked him to undertake 
the new assignment. Now Overseas Con- 
sultants, sniffing a market for major 
economic surveys and advice, announced 
it was back in business to stay. 

Five engineers will make a preliminary 
Iranian survey. Then a crew of 30 to 40 
specialists will follow up to study and 
advise on specific projects. The staff will 
include experts on agriculture, irrigation, 
communications, and transportation, In 
all, it will probably take five or six months. 
The specialists will continue to advise as 
the program gets under way. When con- 
tracts are ready to let on specific projects, 
the member firms of OCI will not have 
first bid, They will have to bid on a com- 
petitive basis, 

Only about 40 to 45 per cent of the 
$650,000,000 program requires foreign 
exchange; the rest will be spent locally. 
To finance it Iran had oil royalties of 
nearly $35,000,000 a year (expected to 
increase), gold reserves of $142,000,000, 
and about $100,000,000 in foreign ex- 
change. And it also looked for a loan 
from the World Bank. 





Iranian: His country spells opportunity 
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NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Stock Flurry: The traditional pre-elec- 
tion stock-market rally gathered speed 
last week. A late spurt pushed the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages up 5.26 points 
to 190.19. A prospect of continued high 
profits and an easing of the Berlin situa- 
tion spurred the first major public buying 
in months. Volume was the heaviest since 
July. 

Inflation: The Federal Reserve Board 
hinted that it might take new steps to 
halt inflationary credit expansion. It said 
that if insurance companies continued 
selling their government bonds, the 
banks “would be able, in the absence of 
further restraining action, to accommo- 
date a very large loan demand without 
reducing their own holdings of govern- 
ment securities.” 

Playboy Setback: Tellier & Co. an- 
nounced that a $20,000,000 stock offer- 
ing of Playboy Motor Car shares had 
failed and subscribers would get refunds. 
Although $8,500,000 had been promised 
by prospective stockholders (enough to 
swing the deal), only about one-fourth 
of them were willing to put up the cash. 

Wetbacks: Mexico abruptly canceled 
its migrant-labor agreement with the 
United States.on the ground that failure 
to stop a surge of 5,000 Mexican workers 
at El Paso, Texas, the previous week end 
(Newsweek, Oct. 25) was a “flagrant 
violation.” The United States Immigra- 
tion Service denied that it had issued 
blanket orders to let the workers cross 
the line. 

Picketing: A National Labor Relations 
Board examiner ruled-that peaceful mass 
picketing is -an—unfair Jabor practice 
under the Taft-Hartley Act because it 
“has an intimidatory and coercive effect 

. and is not privileged and protected 


+—~as-free speech.” The ruling becomes final 


unless an objection is filed. 

Tucker: Ten Tucker automobile deal- 
ers formed a committee to speed output 
of the new car. They urged other deal- 
ers to unite in throwing out Preston 
Tucker and his top officers, and then to 
seek government loans and military con- 
tracts for additional income. The Tucker 
Corp. called the move “a variation of the 
old protection racket.” 


RETAILING: 


Latter-Day Store 


Posters on the gleaming orange buses 
of Salt Lake City last week hailed the 
80th anniversary of Zion’s Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution. It was a monu- 
ment to Brigham Young’s belief that 
prices were too high. 

In 1868, Mormon homemakers in Utah 
were having their troubles. The Union 
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“— The seeds of godlike power are in us still” — matTrHEW ARNOLD 


fc 


More and more... and better oil 


UNDER THE WATERS just off the Gulf Coast alone... lie vast 
new oil fields that may almost double America’s oil reserves. 


This rich discovery is just one more phase of the better- 
than-ever job the oil industry is now doing to meet our 
soaring demands. And back of that job are today’s supe- 
rior skills, advanced engineering, and better materials. 


Such hard metals as tungsten carbide, used in drills, 
help make it possible to cut more than three miles into the 
earth. Essential valves, pumps, and even fractionating tow- 
ers made of carbon are virtually 100% proof against highly 
corrosive acids. 


Such better materials as stainless steel defy heat, pres- 
sure and corrosion in refinery operations. With the new 
oxy-acetylene pressure welding, pipelines can be more 
swiftly linked into single strong units that extend for hun- 
dreds of miles. 


Better chemicals, also! Solvents that purify our oil... 
chemicals that draw offensive elements from our gasoline 
and provide us with anti-knock compounds. All these are 


helping bring us better medicines, waxes, cosmetics, paints 
... to name only a handful of today’s hundreds of superior 
petroleum products. 


The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials that help supply us with more and better 
petroleum products. They also provide hundreds of other 
materials to help science and industry maintain American 
leadership ...in meeting the needs of mankind. 


~~ 
FREE: You are invited to send for the newillus- 
trated booklet,“ Products and Processes,” which 


shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PyYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 





NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * ACHESON ELECTRODES 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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4 VIN MOUSSBEUX 


“FRENCH SPARKLING WINE” 





Bellows Fine Club Gin 90 proof, distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits + Bellows Partners Choice 86.8 proof, 60% grain neutral spirits + Bellows Club Special Blended 
Scotch Whisky 86 proof + Cruzan and Ron Malecon Rums 86 proof + Cockade Rum 90 proof + Finest Barbados Rum 87 proof + Falernum 10 proof « V.E. Fine Cognac 86 proof 
V.S.E.P. Liqueur Cognac 86 proof + Trésor de Famille Bas Armagnac 85 proof * Bellows Fine Bas Armagnac 85 proof + Bellows Fine Imported Brandy 86 proof + V.V.S.E.P. Liqueur Cognac 
82 proof + Dolfi Creme de Menthe 54 proof + Dolfi Triple Sec 80 proof + Dolfi Raspberry and Blackberry’Liqueurs 70 proof * Dolfi Tangerine 60 proof + Dolfi Anisetts 50 proof 
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Pacific had graded its line across the 
mountains to Ogden, but goods in Salt 
Lake City were scarce. Sugar sold at 
$100 a pound, and flour at $75 a hun- 
dredweight; calico selling for 24 cents a 
yard back East brought 75 cents a yard. 

Brigham Young was displeased with 
“gentile” shopkeepers and _teamsters 
whose profiteering marred his dream of a 
self-sufficient, cooperative empire. He 
assembled a group of Mormon merchants 
who threw their stores together into 
Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institu- 
tion, a unique enterprise designed to 
bring prices down. 

The store had financial difficulties 
aplenty, but it grew—as much through 
church pressure as its ability to lower 
prices. Fifteen years later ZCMI had an 
annual trade of $4,000,000, with branches 
in Ogden, Logan, and other Mormor 
centers. 

New Pressure: Today the store, with 
its gray and white cast-iron facade, 
hardly seems part of a modern city. 
Ramps linking the old three-story Main 
Street structure with a five-story building 
on East South Temple Street make shop- 
ping an uphill, downdale chase. From 
the grocery department, which features 
perhaps the finest canned goods, salami, 
and caviar in town, the smell of cheese 
often wafts to nearby perfume counters. 

But even ZCML is yielding reluctantly 
to modernization. Several floors have 
been restyled, lending a modern, metro- 
politan air. Two years ago the store in- 
stalled Escalators. The store uses radio 
advertising more often and it is the only 
Salt Lake establishment with intrastore 
television—courtesy of the church-owned 
station KSL. 

Other merchants insist that ZCMI’s 
sales have fallen considerably in the last 
twelve months. Newcomers head for the 
larger, more modern Aeurbach’s. And 
the rural trade, long a ZCMI standby, 
has been hurt by a new Sears, Roebuck 
store on a block-square tract five blocks 
from the congested “downtown section.” 

But there is a sizable trade the store 
may never lose. Descendants of pioneers 
who saw the spired Latter Day Saints 
Temple rise catercornered from the 
ZCMI have both church and store in 
their blood. 


POWER: 


Lights Going Out? 


Months ago Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug prophesied: The country 
will spend the winter “tottering on the 
brink of a serious power breakdown.” 

At first glance, events last week 
seemed to bear Krug out. In the greater 
Pittsburgh area, the Duquesne Light Co. 
advised 500 of its biggest industrial cus- 
tomers that they would have to reduce 
their daytime power use 15 per cent from 
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Dam in the making: Federal power advocates want more 


Dec. 1 to March 1. In Seattle the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. told 40 indus- 
trial patrons to prepare for power cuts 
during peak-load hours throughout the 
winter. 

These were not isolated curtailments. 
A NEWSWEEK survey showed that key 
plants in upper New York State and in 
the Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, and Portland areas face di- 
minished operations this winter due to 
power cutdowns, 

Some felt that power shortage was a 
bigger damper to industrial expansion 
than the shortage of steel. This was 
particularly true of the Federal power 
advocates. “We all have our heads 
pressed against the ceiling,” Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator Claude Wickard 
complained bitterly. “We lack the ca- 
pacity to serve new industries and meet 
the increasing demands of residential 
users.” 

Analyzing the situation, spokesmen for 
the power companies didn’t think it was 
as bad as all that. What Ernest R. Acker, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, 
which represents most of the larger util- 
ities, had to say was typical. Acker ad- 
mitted that the power systems were enter- 
ing the peak-load season with a bare 4 
per cent reserve of generating capacity, 
compared with an average 15 to 25 per 
cent before the war. But he pointed out 
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British Combine 


that this was all they had going into last 
winter. And last winter’s power supply 
fell below demands by only .5 per cent 
over all. 

Watts Missing: The power industry 
learned much during the war about pool- 
ing power, juggling loads, and making 
each kilowatt count. Last week utilities 
officials conceded that they would have to 
cut down their power supply in some 
spots this winter, particularly in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and in -the industrial 
Central States area. They acknowl- 
edged that this would draw headlines 
and heavy fire from the Federal power 
enthusiasts. But they insisted that the 
curtailments would fall far short of 
being a “breakdown.” Barring extraor- 
dinary equipment failures or combi- 
nations of bad weather, the officials de- 
clared, few industrics and virtually no 
residential users would be touched by 
any power shortage, 

What got the power industrv on its 
present spot in the first place, spokesmen 
explained, was the fact that after the war 
its executives made the same miscalcu- 
lation as the business experts. They 
counted on a slump, or at least a re- 
conversion lag, during which they could 
relax and catch up on maintenance, In- 
stead came the postwar industrial boom 
and an unprecedented demand __ for 
power. Since V-J Day, the utilities had 
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taken on more than 6,000,000 new cus 
tomers; big industry had doubled its 
power consumption over .1939. 

Watts Cooking: It wasn’t until lat: 
1946 that utility officials realized ordi- 
nary expansion measures would not sui- 
fice. They thereupon laid out a $6,000,- 
= 000,000 building program which 

Ss ii Se Sea oe = dwarfed anything previously planned. 

yrs ha 7 — ete oe: : Their blueprint called for installing 25.- 

| a A (i er 800,000 kilowatts of capacity—a 50 per 

State of Arkansas — cent step-up—between 1947 and 1951. 

34% —— "rae Fi, 7) y hi Fe So far, the sorely pressed makers of gen- 

Pages: ; y v0VE erating equipment—General Electric, 

pa nse cna nacwr ae ANC, od mp ements Westinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers—have 

The American citizen is the best served in the world made their deliveries ahead of schedule. 

Chicago Water Works System : : lip neg By the winter of 1949-50, according to 

1%% Revenue Certificates Admirable public ese ait i mo industry estimates, the power companies 
ie riums, pure water supplies, health-giving parks, sewer ; J : 

sep net sy rehar ai systems, broad surfaced highways...these are but a few will have an 8 Pl cent iaes mrp. 

nist: tenants of the public improvements and services which are his, By gh b cea ud ae 

sit thane Manmcdainns made possible largely through the sale of bonds issued Jumps in demand, this should reac j 14 

th by states, counties, cities and other taxing districts. per cent. As for the long run, a Westing- 

State of Michigan : Widespread interest has developed in state and munic- house survey indicated last week that 

11469 & 1149 Veterans’ Bonds ipal bonds because of their exemption from federal the industry would have an 80 per cent 
; income taxation, their recognized safety combined with increase in capacity by 1957. 

0m ee rend satisfactory return, and because of the public benefits re- This unparalleled expansion program 

” ; sulting from their issuance. is the power executives’ answer to 

Sees Through Halsey, Stuart & Co.Inc., such highly accept- charges that their industry is tottering 


M8 ie able bonds are available to conservative investors. Write and inadequate. It is their reply to those 
for our latest municipal offering list, without obligation. who contend that only an expansion of 


Federal projects can satisfy the demands 
HALSE Y, STUART & CO. INc. of America’s fast-growing, power-hungry 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES young industries. 









































Significance-- 
sjagelida YOU BUY Much of the scare talk about serious 
power breakdowns is election-year poli- 
tN? “SMALL® tics, sharpened this year by the indus- 
=xh\ ANY TR ACTOR- try’s narrow reserve margin. Actually, 
+ American power, producers, whose last 
SEE THE POWERFUL year’s output equaled that of the rest of 
iD Seemee.ceitaoammannaaiaie the world, are expanding as fast as they 
i Scomssens tesan anes can within the greatly extended limits of 
ne eee gorse eh ns the equipment makers. The proposal of 
Secretary Krug, who thinks the govern- 
ment should match the private expansion 
program and also add several million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity, is un- 

y realistic. 

In years to come, however, there will 


Cc TRACTOR-MOWER mee We 
FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS be room for Federal power building in 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. the hydroelectric field. Here the invest- 


ae ment is too big to interest the utility 


MODEL 66 companies, and the government is logi- 
cally averse to turning over its water- 
way rights to private business. Federal 
hydroelectric projects could add as much 
Harter’s executive posture chair is designed as 80,000,000 kilowatts to the country’s 
to fit you personally and_ perfectly. Easy atta : eee 
hand-wheel adjustments of seat and back ago producing an, , h 
give you complete control of your own com: — But in moving ahead im this field, the 
fort. Foam rubber cushions. Mohair fabric ASG government must work with, rather than 
or corrected top grain leather upholstery. OVER 100 against, the private companies to main- 
FREE BOOKLET —“Posture Seating Makes tain a healthy industry. In the past, 
) REPRESENTATIVES 


Sense" tells all about Harter posture chairs, Federal officials have intimidated the 
c .< 


Write for your free copy. Harter Corpor- 

ation, 311 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, ; . privately operated utilities, stunting 
[HI a) RT E R Sel 9 Direct to User their expansion in a number of regions. 
In planning and administering its proj- 
Mi int in T ein 


SeGauss. <kieaaene TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. -. the satwcag Sacem pr — to 
POSTURE CHAIRS * STEEL CHAIRS FACTORIES: New York e St. Louis et private business know just where it 


Minneapolis ¢ Des Moines ¢ Kansus City stands and to cooperate with it in power 
distribution and otherwise. 
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PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Fiameproof Tree: To end the Christ- 
mas-tree fire hazard, the Crossland Manu- 
facturing Co, of Toledo has developed a 
low-cost, fast-drying chemical compound 
to fameproof the trees, The liquid, ap- 
plied with brush or hand spray, makes the 
tree a more brilliant green oul keeps the 
needles from dropping. 

Auto Engine: General Motors’ 1949 
Cadillaé will accelerate to 80 miles an 
hour in half a minute, The 160-horsepow- 
er engine with a 74-to-1 compression ra- 
tio (highest of any full-size stock car) 
weighs 197 pounds less and uses 15 per 
cent less fuel. 

Fast Welding: The Air Reduction Sales 
Co, of New York announces an electric 
hand-welding gun for heavy aluminum 
pieces that will weld at a rate of 25 feet 
a minute. The wire-shaped filler material 
is fed automatically through the gun 
barrel. 

Fiery Fly: The Firelure Corp. of San 
Francisco announced fishing flies which 
duplicate the ultraviolet glow of live in- 
sects. The flies are tied with the irides- 
cent thread used in fabrics for bathing 
suits and Army-Navy signal panels. 





Biggest Roller Coaster: T his is 
part of the undercarriage of a 
7-mile-long conveyor belt—the 
world’s largest—which will carry 
rock to build a government dam 
near Flippin, Ark. It has 13,888 
rollers, made by Hewitt-Robins. 
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How Sound is Your Bridge? 


or years men had dreamed of bridging the wide Connecticut. In 1784, 
Enoch Hale, a man of courage as well as vision, disregarding the jeers 
of his doubting neighbors, spanned the turbulent rapids at Bellows Falls 
with a covered structure 365 feet long. 


Today, thoughtful family men everywhere are building their own bridges 

.— bridges of stout security founded on life insurance —to span the tur- 

bulent years and carry their families dry shod to the other side. They build 

with many planks — educational insurance for their children, a life income 

for their wives, mortgage insurance to protect their homes. The rooftree 
— provision for theit own retirement if all goes well. 


Have you heard about "YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY’’? In simple out- 
line form it shows you just how to forecast your family’s financial needs 
for the future. Your local National Life representative will be glad to show 
you this new service — naturally without obligation. 


‘See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan Th 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


© 





SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Your favorite _ 
solid color 


HAND 
WOVEN, 


by the 

Mountain 
People of 
New Mexicq 
































COLOR 
CHOICES 
Chocolate Bro 
Forest Green 
~ Oxford Grey , 














SEND NO MONEY 
Just mail coupon below 


@For over 300 years the Mountain People 
of New Mexico have been raising sheep and 
hand-weaving wool. And this colorful country 
in which they live and work has made natural 
artists of them. 

Today over 50,000 men (or their wives) 
send to me, year after year, for the beautiful 
hand-woven, all-wool ties these people pro- 
duce. These men and women say that no- 
where else can they find ties so distinctive 
in color and texture, at so low a price. That 
no other type of tie ties so satisfactorily, with 
a knot which never slips; or sheds wrinkles 
so quickly; or wears so long—3 to 5 times as 
long as others. 

Will you try one of these ties for yourself, 
at my risk? Just mark on the coupon below 
your favorite shade in a solid-color tie, and I 
will send it to you postpaid on approval. If 
you like it, send me only $1.50. If you don’t, 
return it in the convenient mailer in which 
it comes. 

With this approval tie I will send my 
Rainbow Folder showing 64 other beautiful 
ties in full color—plaids, stripes and special 
patterns—and tell you of my special money- 
saving offer on ties for your Christmas gifts, 

The risk is mine—so clip and mail the 
coupon now. 






























WEBB YOUNG, TRADER 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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M i] WEBB YOUNG, TRADER 
A1L £0 Patio 610, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Send me ONE hand-woven tie in the solid- 


color checked below. Within 5 days I will either 
send you $1.50, or return the tie. 













Name 





Street — 





Town Zone. re 





Color wanted: ( Sky blue; O Navy blue; 0 Maroon; 
0 Cardinal; ( Chocolate Brown; (2 Tan; 0 Forest 
Green; 0 Black; () Oxford Grey. 
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Texas Grows and Votes 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ALLAS—Inside the American boom 
D Texas has a super-boom. Inside 
the Texas super-boom is the Houston 
super-duper-boom. It has been on for 
a long time. A town of less than 2,400 
population in 1850, and 385,000 in 
1940, Houston claims 495,000 today. 
Since 1939 the number of its manu- 
facturing plants” has almost 
doubled and its industrial 
employment has more than 
trebled. Such growth is no 
flash in the pan. It is Mani- 
fest Destiny. 

There are many reasons 
for the incredible prosperity 
and industrial expansion of 
Texas. The chief one is oil. 
This one state produces 
more than 44 per cent of 
the nation’s whole output of crude oil. 
It holds 55 per cent of the nation’s 
entire proven oil reserves. In fact, the 
Texas oil rush of 1948 is reminiscent 
of the California gold rush of 1849. 
The state seems crowded with million- 
aires who were broke a few years ago 
and then struck oil. One hears of a 
dozen men worth more than $50,000,- 
000 each, of half a dozen more worth 
more than $100,000,000 each. 

But such estimates, true or false, 
give a distorted over-all picture. There 
are more than 100,000 oil wells in 
Texas, and new ones are being drilled 
at a rate of 10,000 a year. But thou- 
sands of these turn out to be dry holes. 
As in a lottery, one is apt to hear only 
about the winners. One hears little 
about the huge misdirection and waste 
of capital and labor in the quests for 
oil that fail. Yet more than four out of 
every five of the wildcat wells drilled 
in Texas turn out to be dry. It is sig- 
nificant that the big companies are 
content to leave the gamble of explo- 
ration work largely to wildcatters and 
independents, and to buy the wells 
or fields after they have been proven. 


uT oil is only part of the Texas 
B story. The state has a record cot- 
ton crop at high prices. It has been 
selling its cattle for record prices. It 
is the fastest growing center for chem- 
ical industries. It is a chief beneficiary 
of the decentralization of industry and 
of the new defense program. Every- 
thing seems to be working for Texas. 

Politically the state is boiling. The 





Democrats are deeply and _ bitterly 
split. To the division between conserv- 
atives, States’ Righters, and New Deal- 
ers has been added the feud between 
the supporters of former Gov. Coke 
Stevenson and of ‘Rep. Lyndon B. 
Johnson that arose from the Senatorial 
primary race. In the run-off Johnson 
ran ahead of Stevenson by 
only 87 votes out of a total 
of 988,295. The vote turned 
in from some of “the valley” 
counties was deeply suspi- 
cious. Stevenson supporters 
have charged fraudulent 
voting and counting. John- 
son and his lieutenants have 
opposed investigation. Ste- 
venson himself, on the issue 
of honest elections, has 
thrown his support to the Republican 
Senatorial candidate, Jack Porter. 

Some political experts believe that 
the total vote in the Texas Senatorial 
race will be bigger than in the Presi- 
dential, and that Porter may run ahead 
of Dewey and Warren. Johnson, how- 
ever, is expected to win. A serious 
question may then arise whether the 
Senate will seat him. If the new Senate 
majority is Republican, or even more 
if the Republicans need a majority of 
one to organize, then it is believed that 
Johnson’s right to a Senate seat will be 
challenged. So the Texas Senatorial 
imbroglio could have .a decisive na- 
tional consequence. 


HAT Dewey can capture the Texas 
ype vote is regarded by most 
observers as at best an outside possi- 
bility. The range of most guesses is 
that Truman will get between 50 and 
60 per cent of the popular vote, Dewey 
between 25 and 35 per cent, Thur- 
mond around 10 per cent, and Wallace 
8 to 5 per cent. Even this, however, 
would be a remarkable Republican 
showing for Texas, and a still more 
remarkable anti-Democratic showing. 
For the first time on record prominent 
Texas newspapers, such as The Hous- 
ton Chronicle, The Houston Post, and 
The Dallas News, have come out for 
the Republican ticket. Texas voters by 
the thousands are publicly and de- 
fiantly stripping off their life-long 
Democratic brass collars. One perma- 
nent result of the present revolt may 
be to make Texas a two-party state. 
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HO’S most interested in using your new cake 
mix? Buying your new coffee table? Using your 
new detergent? Buying your draperies? 
If you sell anything that goes into homes, it’s the 
families whose big interest is home, of course. 


And how do you find them? That screen in our picture 
finds them for you. It represents the editorial job Better 
Homes & Gardens does — 100% service on better living 
screens out the casual reader, screens in the husbands 
and wives whose big interest is everything connected 


Beller |lomles 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, oveR 3,000 0009 








On SCREENS ~ 


* 

BH &G families not only 
have better homes and keep 
them up better, but they 
average more rooms than 
their neighbors. That means 
millions of extra windows, 
millions of extra square feet 
of floors, of extra wood- 
work to be painted and 
cleaned and polished with 
your soap or wax or polish 
or detergent or paint, if 
your story’s in BU&G. 
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SO IT SELLS 


to Start Something —in a hurry? 


BH&G’s 100% service is devoted entirely to showing 
people how to start — and finish — things: a new 
terrace, a new color scheme, a trip to California. Ad- 
vertising that points up something new and something 
good finds quick takers, gets quick action. 


Better be around when over 3,000,000 families with 
incomes among the highest for all big magazines are 
making up their minds! Would you like our representa- 
tive to tell you more about how editorial screening 
can help you sell? 


Mbtittes Fit Strie Magatine 








The Congregationalists 


In August 1648, Protestant ministers 
and messengers (laymen) of the New 
England colonies gathered at Cambridge, 
Mass. Some, like Gov. William Bradford 
of Plymouth, had come to this country 
seeking a purer, freer church with the 
band of Pilgrims who fled Holland for 
Plymouth in 1620. Others, such as John 
Cotton of Boston and Richard Mather of 
Dorchester, were Puritans who had mi- 
grated in the ’30s to the New World. And 
now they were met at the first such gath- 
ering on the North American continent 
to consider religious problems. 

There were perhaps 50 churches in the 
four colonies—Massachusetts Bay, Plym- 
outh, New Haven, and Connecticut. 
Pestered by a clinging Mother England, 
who sought to retain church control, and 
disturbed by internal arguments, the 
churches sent representatives in 1646, 
"47, and ’48 to work on some sort of 
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theran, Episcopal], and Presbyterian. To- 
day this American-born congregational! 
system numbers more adherents than 
any other type of Protestant church or- 
ganization.” 

On Oct. 27, Congregational Christians 
and their spiritual foster children, the 
Unitarians, gathered in Cambridge 300 
vears later to honor the platform their 
forefathers had drafted. Congregation- 
alists like Dr. Douglas Horton, Warren 
R. Austin, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and 
Wayne L. Morse, and such prominent 
Unitarians as Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Massachusetts Gov. Robert F. Bradford 
and Sen. Leverett Saltonstall had helped 
plan the tercentenary celebration. 

Trinity and Unity: It was in free 
churches like the Congregational, says 
Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, Congregational 
secretary of the centenary commission, 
“between 1630 and 1776, that the basic 
conceptions of free civil government 
were hammered out.” New England 
Puritanism may have grown intolerant as 


Bettmann Archive 


Richard Mather, Cambridge Platform author, preaching to Congregationalists 


theological and organizational guide. In 
ten days the 1648 meeting had produced 
at Cambridge a document, largely writ- 
ten by Mather, which in effect launched 
in America a new type of church govern- 
ment known as Congregationalism. 
Cambridge 300th: The document, 
“A Platform of Church Discipline”—bet- 
ter known as the Cambridge Platform— 
declared the autonomous entity of each 
individual church, with Christ as head 
and each member equal in His sight. In 
theology, the platform hewed closely to 
current English thought and belief in 
the Trinity. But organizationally, this 
was a radical departure from the Euro- 
pean. families of Roman Catholic, Lu- 
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judged today, but it did much for educa- 
tion as well as religion and early civic 
rights. Ignorance, the early Congrega- 
tionalists felt, was the enemy of religion, 
so in 1636 they organized Harvard Col- 
lege, and five years later Yale. 

These educational strongholds, _ to- 
gether with active missionary activities, 
flourished through the eighteenth century, 
the period of the “Great Awakening,” 
when Jonathan Edwards was converting 
30 a week at Northampton revivalist 
meetings. With the start of the nine- 





*According to Federal Council of Churches figures: 
the congregational-type (including Baptists, Disciples 
of Christ, etc.) 19,229,571; Episcopal—includin: 
Methodist—13,028,741; Lutheran, 5,089,988; an 


Presbyterian, 4,152,690 members. 


teenth century, Congregationalism felt its 
first great split. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was under attack. 

In 1819, William Ellery Channing 
thundered his new convictions at Balti- 
more, and Unitarianism sprang up almosi 
full-blown—to be formally organized in 
1825 in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Some 95 Congregationalist churches 
in Massachusetts joined the Unitarians. 
virtually taking Harvard along. Yale was 
Congregational-controlled until 1899. 

But Congregationalists were not dis- 
mayed. They had set up theological 
schools like Andover Theological Sem- 
inary (1808) to perpetuate their triune 
beliefs. And they early showed their 
willingness to join with other denomina- 
tions who shared the Calvinist tradition. 
An attempted union with Presbyterians 
in 1801 came to nothing in 30-odd years. 
A further desire to join in ecumenical 
movements was highlighted by Congre- 
gational spadework in helping form the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1908, 
and by their extreme interest in the newly 
organized World Council of Churches. 
In 1931, Congregationalists united with 
the Christian Church to form their pres- 
ent Congregational Christian Churches. 
A proposed merger with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church is still being nego- 
tiated. 

But through the 300 years the princi- 
ple of democratic equality still persists. 
This was especially evident at the last 
denominational biennial meeting in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, when members elected their 
first woman moderator, Miss Helen Ken- 
yon (NrEwswEEK, June 28). Today's 
1,100,000 Congregational Christians still 
hold to one of the strongest premises of 
the Cambridge Platform, that “they stand 
to Christ as a body unto the head, being 
united unto him by the spirit of God, 
and faith in their hearts.” 


Death Comes for a Cardinal 


When Pope Pius XII two years ago 
announced the creation of 32 cardinals 
(NewsweEEkK, Dec. 31, 1946), the Roman 
Catholic Church rejoiced in the fact 
that this would raise the College ot 
Cardinals to its full strength of 70—for 
the first time since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But even before the February con- 
sistories, Pietro Cardinal Boetto of 
Genoa had by his death reduced the 
number to 69. 

Since then, twelve other princes of 
the church have died. On Oct, 22, August 
Cardinal Hlond, 67, primate of Poland, 
succumbed in Warsaw of pneumonia fol- 
lowing an appendectomy. His keen mind 
and steadfast defiance of Nazis and Com- 
munists alike had made him admired by 
Catholics all over the world. His death 
left the Sacred College at 56—and started 
fresh rumors that new cardinals would 
soon be created. 


Newsweek, November 1, 1948 
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The Weld that Saved the Day... 


with a friendly hand from Nickel Welding Rod 


What a tough break! To have the en- 
gine of your car freeze up and crack. And 
you just married, with honeymoon lane 
stretching ahead. 


* * 


And what a lucky break, when you find 
out that the village welder can fix it. 

“You have yourself some lunch,” the 
welder says, “and I’ll have you ready fora 
fresh start by three.” 


While you’re gone he gets to work, 
using a new kind of Welding Rod. Made 
with Nickel, it makes tough welds easy. 


* * 


So, with the help of “Your Unseen 
Friend,” Nickel, he welds the break so it 
will never bother you again. 


When you get back, he’s finished the 
job. He tells you why it’s as good as new. 
And how he could do it without heating 
the block first or taking the engine out of 
the car, because this new kind of Nickel 
welding rod is so easy to handle. 


“What do they call it?” you ask. 

“They call it ‘Ni-Rod,’” he says, “but 
me...I call it ‘My Rod’!” 

“Whatever you call it,” you say, as you 
drive off, “it sure is a friend in need.” 

* * 

Every day, in many a way, Nickel is 

your friend in need. From your morning 


bus to your evening radio, it helps things 
serve you well. But you rarely see the 


Nickel because it’s usually combined with 


other metals. 


That's why Nickel is called “Yous 


Unseen Friend.” 
* * 


Write for Free Booklet on 

Easy Welding with “‘Ni-Rod” 
Shows how easy-handling 
AC-DC "Ni-Rod” makes 
machinable welds in cast 
iron or when cast iron 1s 
welded to steel. Illustrated 
by many photographs and 
descriptions of actual jobs. 
For your FREE booklet, send 
a post card to Dept. 274X. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ,~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


TRADE MARK 


© 1948, T. 1. N. Co. 
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“Mose” and Beulah 
Harpster, brought up 
to work and plan, 
already enjoy the re- 
wards of good farming. 


Beulah aims to be as good 
a cook as her mother-in- 
law even though her hus- 
band “will eat anything.” 


With this outfit “Mose” 
also does custom combin- 
ing, to get more farm mech- 
anization paid for faster. 


Sh, Besccocconee 


After their wedding trip to Niagara Falls, Beulah 
and “Mose” came home to this big old house and 


lit right in remodeling it. Kitchen, living room, one 
bedroom have been done over. Only 5 rooms to go. 


frp nC 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 













*“Mose”” and his dad seem satisfied 
with the corn situation. “Mose” ob- 
serves the dairyman’s usual rotation 
of wheat, oats, corn and clover. 


ssfp\o BE working for myself! To be buying my 

Town place! To know that what I do is for 
ourselves! What more could a man want?” asks 
Gerald “Mose” Harpster, while his attractive 
young wife smiles agreement. 


Home from the war, this dream has brought 
“Mose” back to the dairy farm near Ashland, 
Ohio, that he arranged to buy with his parents’ 
help. Newly-wed last. June, “Mose,” 23, and 
Beulah, 21, set out to make the dream come true. 

The Harpsters are managing their 270 acres 
with intelligent planning and industry. And they 
can already see results ... in a few more Holstein 
cows—another piece of farm equipment—an- 
other room modernized in the solid old 8-room 
house they are remodeling from cellar to attic. 


Today this young farm couple are well on the 
road to the independence and the good living 
that hard work can bring . . . all the things that 
make farming mean to them “‘a swell way to live.” 


* * * 


This heart-warming story will strike a responsive 
chord among all of Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 
families—who know that good farming is a certain, 
satisfying way to a good life. A complete profile of 
the Harpsters appears in November Country Gen- 
tleman as one of the popular “Good Farming— 
Good Living” family portraits of The Best People 
in the Country. 





a Registered Holsteins are the Harpsters’ breed. The 
odie: erd is increased by artificial insemination, milked 
4 pre by electricity. Male calves are sold at birth. 

Lo £0. 






No bride in her right mind lets herself 
lose interest in clothes. You can’t wear 
just anything at the Farm Bureau 
outh Council dances. 
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Good taste and imagination are beginning to show in the pretty and 
comfortably furnished living room. Big windows, with curtains by Beulah, 
look out across a broad lawn and pleasant fields. 








As if working 270 acres weren’t enough 
exercise, “Mose” plays 3rd base on the 
Rowsburg softball team, lends a willing 
hand at home decoration. 


USTEN TO ELECTION RETURNS 


on Tuesday evening, November 2, 
sponsored by The Curtis Publishing 
Company over your local Mutual 
Network station. 











Stuhldreher Storm 


The head-hunters had been stalking 
Harry Stuhldreher for years. As far back 
as 1941, University of Wisconsin alumni 
had tried to pressure him into quitting his 
football coaching post, which he as- 
sumed twelve years ago, and staying on 
as athletic director. Administration re- 
sistance had stalled them then, but after 
a highly touted squad took drubbings' this 
season from Indiana and California, the 
old grads were reported to be conspiring 
to take both jobs away from the onetime 
quarterback of Notre Dame’s Four Horse- 
men. 

The old grads, however, at least kept 
the family quarrel off the street; Wis- 
consin undergraduates were less squeam- 
ish. Every time high Wisconsin expecta- 
tions went tumbling, the walls and side- 
walks around Madison were freshly 
‘smeared with the same old taunt: “Good- 
bye, Harry.” 

Two weeks ago the hecklers went even 
farther. During an intersectional game 
with Yale, which favored Wisconsin lost 


Stuhldreher and his boys took their Ohio defeat hard 


by 17 to 7, a small band of students un- 
furled a big sign they had smuggled in. 
It bore the inevitable “Good-bye, Harry,” 
and the words were chanted to the tune 
of “Good Night, Ladies.” 

Wisconsin’s basketball coach, Bud 
Foster, shuddered at the demonstration. 
“I only hope,” he said, “it never happens 
to me. I'd leave. I'd get myself a shovel.” 
But the old grads didn’t think a smear 
sign was any way to get rid of Stuhl- 
dreher. One cursed the students for a 
bunch of blockheads: “Harry was on his 
way out, but they've given him a lift.” 
Last week it looked as if they had. 

Unannounced, President E. B. Fred 
visited the Wisconsin squad and apolo- 
gized for the sign-brandishing incident. 
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Even though a petition for a student 
referendum on Stuhldreher’s desirability 
was being circulated on the campus, Fred 
made it clear that administration support 
of the coach would be stiffened instead 
of sandbagged by demonstrations. In 
this mood, school officers even thought 
the publication of an article by Mrs. 
Stuhldreher (“Football Fans Aren’t Hu- 
man”) in last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post was a good thing; it might show 
some people the brutalities they hothead- 
edly heaped on a coach’s wife and kids. 

Stuhldreher’s players made their sup- 
port even more tangibly clear. They gave 
him a leather billfold with this inscrip- 
tion: “We are all behind you, Harry.” 
The night before the squad left for the 
Ohio State game at Columbus, 2,000 
band-led_ students rallied around the 
coach and players, and game captain 
Clarence Self sounded pretty sore: 


“Things are going to happen Saturday:” 

Funny People: They did. Three 
plays after Wisconsin recovered a fumble 
on Ohio State’s 24-yard line, Bob Petruska 
slammed over a touchdown; Gene Evans 
scored another after a 60-yard march to 





International 


give the Badgers a 12-0 lead and more 
touchdowns in one period than they had 
been averaging per game. 

An Ohio State scoring pass didn’t bring 
them to their senses; Captain Self ran 
back the next kickoff 86 yards to set up a 
third Wisconsin touchdown. Two more 
Ohio scoring passes sent the Badgers to 
the dressing room at half-time with a 20 
to 19 deficit to think about, but they 
opened the third period with a 71-yard 
scoring surge completed by Evans. 

Against an Ohio defense that had 
yielded only 21 points and one defeat in 
four previous games, Wisconsin, a two- 
touchdown underdog, lost by the margin 
of two extra-point failures, 34 to 32. 
Coach Wes Fesler of the winners, who 


apparently had been reading the papers 
beforehand, commented shakily: “There 
must be a lot of funny people in Wis- 
consin.” 


Pro Owners’ War 


During the Chicago Bears’ workouts 
last week, the three men acted as if they 
were mutually prosperous business part- 
ners instead of rivals for a single job in 
a punishing high-pressure trade. Johnny 
Lujack, late of Notre Dame, and Bobby 
Layne, fresh out of Texas, gently heckled 
Sid Luckman as “the old man,” but quick- 
ly added that he was the greatest field 
general they had: ever seen in a football 
suit. Luckman, 32, called them “son,” but 
freely fed them the knowledge it had 
taken him years to accumulate. 

And no matter who handled the job 
during a game, it was rewarding each 
handsomely. For three quarterbacks 
alone, according to one quite credible re- 
port, the Chicago Bears this year are pay- 
ing salaries amounting to $60,000. 

Elsewhere in the National Football 
League, as well as in the rival All-Amer- 
ica Conference, the players had never 
had it better, But the magnates, promot- 
ing two major leagues where only one 
had existed before 1946, had never had 
greater difficulty maintaining their occu- 
pational optimism. The frankest of them, 
President Alexis Thompson of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, revealed a common pre- 
dicament: Players’ salaries, which had 
totaled only $41,000 in 1941, would set 
him back more than $250,000 this year. 

National League owners blamed the 
All-America Conference, No longer could 
they pick up a college star in the league 
draft and pay him what they pleased. 
Now they had to bid against the salaries 
and signing bonuses that the All-Amer- 
ica’s rich men were offering the same play- 
ers. Conflicts in schedules and bitter in- 
terleague smear campaigns, started by 
National tories bent on wrecking the new 
rival and picking up the best pieces for 
their own organization, had been added 
to the old box-office hazards of bad 
weather and unattractive opponents. 

Straight Arm: The All-America’ 
bankroll men argued that they had done 
all they could to avoid the wasteful war. 
A year before they ever put on a ball 
game, they appointed a committee to seek 
an audience with the National League on 
the subject of cooperation in drafting 
players, arranging schedules, and perhaps 
even playing an interleague title contest. 
All they got from Elmer Layden, then 
commissioner of National, was a shove in 
the face. Layden’s office told the commit- 
tee that he was out of town (though it 
was sure he wasn’t), and Layden himself 
said: “First, let them get a football.” 

Last year there could be no doubt that 
the All-America had the football: Its at- 
tendance totaled 2,028,487. But last week 
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important voices on both sides reached 
the point of open alarm: 

> Announced attendance in the National, 
which had averaged 33,935 a game up to 
this point last year, was down to 28,718, 
and All-America crowds had dropped 
from 36,837 to 30,562. 

> President Dan Topping of the All- 
America’s New York Yankees said that he 
figured to lose between $100,000 and 
$150,000 this season, adding morosely: 
“If this war keeps up, half a dozen clubs 
in both leagues will go broke.” 

> Alexis Thompson presented his feelings 
in a Sport magazine article entitled: 
“Will Pro Football Get Smart or Go 
Bust?” It was scarcely on the newsstands 
before Thompson decided he was wasting 
his time preaching sense: “Any concilia- 
tion between the two leagues now is im- 
possible.” 

> Paul Brown indicated that the question, 
simple as it seemed, had become too 
much for him, As coach and general man- 
ager of the highly successful Clev@and 
Browns he gets a salary of $25,000 and 
15 per cent of the club profits. Last week, 
however, he didn’t deny a report that he 
intends to go back to college coaching 
next year: “I am disgusted with the bick- 
ering and fussing between the National 
League and our conference.” é 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 30 


Notre Dame over Navy 

Pennsylvania over Washington and 
Lee 

Michigan State over Oregon State 

Army over V. P. I. 

Dartmouth over Yale 

Penn State over Colgate 

Harvard over Holy Cross 

Rutgers over Brown 

Michigan over Illinois 

Minnesota over Indiana 

Northwestern over Ohio State. 

lowa over Wisconsin 

Purdue over Marquette 

Missouri over Kansas State 

Georgia over Alabama 

Georgia Tech over Duke 

Mississippi over L. S. U. 

North Carolina over Tennessee 

Tulane over Mississippi State 

Southern Methodist over Texas 

Arkansas over Texas A. and M. 

Baylor over Texas Christian 

Oregon over St. Mary’s 

Washington over Stanford 

California over Southern California 


Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 23: 17 right, 7 wrong, 1 tie. 
Success average to date: 85 right, 
35 wrong, 5 ties—70.8%. 
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Our Foreign Policy at the Crossroads 


by JOHN LARDNER 


EFORE analyzing the crisis in An- 
glo-American relations which is 
apt to come up when England un- 
packs our latest Marshall-plan_ship- 
ment of beef on the hoof (Lee Savold, 
190 pounds), I would like to examine 
the domestic prizefight situation for 
a moment, because these matters are 
all interlocked in one vast, 
complex planetary pattern. 
Harry Markson, a man 
who can spell, was recently 
appointed managing direc- 
tor of Mike Jacobs’s Twen- 
tieth Century Sporting 
Club, and he immediately 
put himself in business in 
a practical way by announc- 
ing the repeal of Joe Louis’s 
pledge to his mother. 
Louis’s pledge to his mother was 
passed by a voice vote last June, when 
Joe promised never to fight again, but 
it proved unpopular with the public, 
especially Louis, and never did catch 
hold in the big cities, though some 
rural dry states were strong for it. 
The Louis pledge became doomed 
a couple of weeks ago when Joe’s 
mother, Mrs. Brooks, won $12,000 on 
a quiz program ky answering cor- 
rectly the question: “Who wrote the 
pledge to the flag?” Not only was this 
the best earned twelve G’s in recent 
radio history, but it had a> soothing 
effect on the conscience of Mr. Louis. 
“The way I look at it,” Joe rea- 
soned, “mamma has now broken even, 
or maybe a shade better, in the mat- 
ter of pledges—she wins on the flag, 
she loses on me.” ; 


o saying, the champion telephoned 
Mr. Markson and asked him to 
send over a pair of boxing gloves and 
to name—if he could do it with a 
straight face—Joe’s next opponent. 
Mr. Markson, a master of dead- 
panned humor, mumbled names like 
Joe Baksi, Ezzard Charles, and 
Savold. One-tenth of the gate re- 
ceipts will go to the first customer 
who can identify the author of Louis’s 
pledge to retire, which has now be- 
come one of our most familiar national 
rituals and will probably be read 
again over a microphone after the 
fight. 
However, Mr. Markson is not going 
to stop with reclaiming Louis from the 
ranks of the unemployed. He will also 





launch a vast search for new fighters, 
including, he says, hordes of Asiatics, 
platoons of Europeans, and quarts of 
Australians. Lew Burston has been 
installed as Mr. Markson’s foreign 
minister, partly because Mr. Burston 
is the only foreign minister in the 
boxing game whose telephone num- 
ber is on file with promoters. 

Now, the importation of 
foreign fighters to this coun- 
try will probably be wel- 
comed on both sides of both 
oceans, but while we are 
about it, as a member of the 
British Parliament was say- 
ing the other day, why don't 
we import some of the 
American fighters in Eng- 
land back to where they 
came from? No doubt the man he had 
foremost in mind was a certain Lee 
Oma, who fought Bruce Woodcock, 
the British champion, not long ago in 
London and placed a severe strain on 
American foreign policy. 


T seems that Mr. Oma elected to 
train for the bout in a public house 
(which we will call the Cheshire 


‘ Cheese), with occasional trips across 


the street to another pub (which we 
will call the Astigmatic Goat) for a 
chaser. On the night of the fight, he 
entered the ring boldly but leaning 
into the wind at an angle of 32 de- 
grees, 

Americans who have been enter- 
tained by Mr. Oma know that his 
style is to let his arms hang at his 
sides and show his teeth. This sur- 
prised the English, but what surprised 
them more—and would have startled 
Lee’s American fans, too—was a swan 
dive he executed headfirst in an early 
round of the battle, apparently under 
the impression that the ring was full of 
water, or Haig & Haig. He never came 
up. 
The customers called for their 
money back, but evidently Mr. Oma 
had it on his body, in an oilskin pouch, 
when he disappeared. 

I don’t say that Mr. Savold, who 
will attempt to add to London’s con- 
fusion against Woodcock on Dec. 6, 
can be as bad as Oma. From time to 
time he moves his gloves in a classi- 
cal manner. But between times—well, 
I hate to say it, but the Marshall plan 
is in mortal danger. 
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Texas Drive-In Restaurant 
Buys 3 New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“For over 20 years, I have used Frigidaire 
equipment exclusively,” says W. J. Gillard, 
owner of Gillard’s Drive-In Restaurant, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. “During that time, I 
have been more than satisfied with Frigid- 
aire performance, economy and depend- 
ability. That’s why I chose Frigidaire 
Meter-Misers when | recently needed three 
new compressors, 





“T also like the way my local Frigidaire 
dealer, C. A. Spragins Jr. & Co., handles 
installation and service. Their work is al- 
ways dependable.” 


For refrigeration or air | 
conditioning equipment, | 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Find name | 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 











What do you 
look for in 
employees? 


Clbility ts Think ? 


Babson selects for admission 
men with the character and 
intelligence necessary for 
success in business. 


Clalapiability ae given a 


broad background in sound 
business fundamentals so 
they may readily acquire 
through experience whatever 
methods and techniques are 
necessary. 


Sutatve P 


The practical Babson method, 
with its atmosphere of living 
and thinking business, 
develops in Babson men the 
ability to act and get things 
done. 

For personal 
data on men 
available, 
write Direc- 
tor of 
Personnel, 


wotitute, 








, OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 4 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mother AND Father 


As of last week, the Day family was 
back in residence at the Empire Theater 
and Russel Crouse and Howard Lind- 
say, authors of the beguiling “Life With 
Father,” could relax and take bets on 
how close “Life With Mother” would 
come to the first play’s record run of 
3,213 performances. While on the sub- 
ject it should be mentioned—and never 
referred to again—that “Mother” is a 
flimsier play than “Father” and stretches 
a little at the seams. But all that matters 
is that Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney 
are Clarence Day and Vinnie again and 
that the Days are, if anything, more lov- 
able than ever by reason of their absence. 

Despite the title, “Life With Mother” 
is still life with Father considered in the 
light of a series of new incidents that 
take place about two years after Father’s 
celebrated baptism. There is Clarence 
Jr.’s sudden engagement to a neighbor- 
ing fille fatale, a financial transaction in- 
volving Clarence and Cousin Cora’s 
$1,000 legacy, and, more revealing, 
Father’s tyrannical stage managing of 
his 22nd wedding anniversary. 

But these and _ similar catastrophic 
crises pale before the single-mindedness 
of Vinnie’s determination to make Father 
give her the engagement ring which is 
rightfully hers—the one he forgot to get 
back from a girl he jilted some 22-odd 
years before. That creature is now on 
hand, a plump and flighty widow, un- 
daunted by Father’s 
bluster and jauntily 
wearing his ring for 
old time’s sake and, 
possibly, the laughs 
that are in it for 
her. 

The first two acts 
take place in 
Donald Oenslager’s 
conception of the 
Days’ country 
house in Harrison, 
N. Y., and the last 
is really at home 
again in Stewart 
Chaney’s original 
setting for the fam- 
ily’s Madison Avenue mansion. All three 
acts present Father as the same choleric, 
ineffectual, and oddly endearing bully 
that Lindsay first created in 1939, and 
Miss Stickney’s Vinnie is still a triumph 
of charm and gentleness and the elusive 
logic that is more than a match for 
Father’s power tactics. 

Of the newcomers joining the list of 
familiar starters in the cast, Gladys Hurl- 
but is affably fat and flirtatious as Clar- 
ence’s old love, and Robert Emhardt is 
so relentlessly persuasive as Cousin 
Cora’s yokel, know-it-all husband that 
he makes the audience squirm almost as 





Bob Golby 


Lindsay 





THEATER . 









much as he docs 
the (for once) ou:- 
fathered Fathe:. 
But if anyone comes 
close to stealing the 
show briefly from 
the elder Days; it 
is Robert Wade as 
Harlan, youngest of 
the four redheaded 
Day sons. Master 
Wade’s Harlan is a 
manly little fellow 
with a sound mem- 
ory and a shrewd 
sense of timing, 
Certainly his gal- 
lant antiphonal recitation (with gestures) 
of “An Incident in the French Camp” 
while Father bellows to a draw with 
Cora’s husband is the evening’s happiest 
contribution to hilarity. (Lire Wits 
Mortuer. Oscar Serlin, producer. Guthrie 
McClintic, director.) 





, 
Bob Golby ~ 


Stickney 


Other Openings 


Like “Life With Mother,” the week’s 
two other openings are dressed and deco- 
rated for the very late 1800s. “My Ro- 
mance” is an adaptation of Edward Shel- 
don’s 1913 hit “Romance,” set to Sig- 
mund Romberg music, Although excel- 
lently sung by Anne Jeffreys and Law- 
rence Brooks, it proved a_ hopelessly 
dated bore. 

On another stage, Ruth Gordon, with 
“The Leading Lady,” has evoked the 
turn-of-the-century atmosphere with con- 
siderable success, although she fails to 
augment it with a satisfactory dramatic 
continuity. This is a story of stage folk— 
including playwrights and one critic— 
and of that great acting team the Mar- 
riotts, in particular, Gerald (Ian Keith) 
is a pompous ham in the great tradition, 
but secretly jealous of his wife Gay (Ruth 
Gordon), who is far the better actor of 
the two, 

Gerald conveniently drops dead in the 
first act after reading a bad notice—an 
exaggerated tribute to the power of the 
critics, perhaps, but no help to Gay, who 
dedicates herself to the dead man’s mem- 
ory and the proposition that without his 
guidance she is unable to act. 

In tracing Gay’s eventual emancipa- 
tion Miss Gordon proves herself a better 
actress than playwright. But despite the 
defects in construction and dialogue, she 
has contrived—both in her writing and her 
performance—an affectionate and some- 
times affecting salute to the stage folk of 
another day. An excellent supporting cast 
includes John Carradine, Mildred Dun- 
nock, Ethel Griffies, Wesley Addy, and 
William J. Kelly. Elegant is the word fo 
the production. (THE Leapinc Lapy. 
Victor Samrock and William Fields, pro: 
ducers. Garson Kanin, director. Donald 
Oenslager, sets. Mainbocher, costumes.) 
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WHAT! 
No Bulging 
Metropolis ? 


That's right! South Carolina doesn’t 
have a single congested metropolis 
—just comfortable, uncrowded 
cities of 100,000 and under. 

Old-fashioned? Not at all. South 
Carolinians just believe in enjoying 
their jobs and their homes. They 
work hard and play the same way, 
and they love to have a home to 
enjoy at the end of the day. 

Those qualities make people one 
of South Carolina’s greatest assets. 
Certainly, we have ideal plant sites 
for various industries, growing 
markets, natural resources and 
plenty of room for expansion. But 
our people, 99 per cent American- 
born, top the advantages for busi- 
ness and industry. 

Want to know more about them 
. . . their skills and abilities . .. 
where to find five or five thousand 
employees? We will be glad to fur- 
nish available facts and specific in- 
formation concerning your par- 
ticular business or industry. Write 
today to L. W. Bishop, Director, 
Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, Dept. 71, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Jouth farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES.AND MARKETS MEET 








The Singing Schoolmaster 


Aksel Schiotz, Danish tenor, came to 
Town Hall in New York last week a two- 
time loser. Having licked the grimmest 
kind of reversals twice before in his com- 
paratively brief musical career, he was 
once again balancing the future against 
the determination, talent, and courage 
which had first seen him through war and 
then through the ravages of a nearly fatal 
illness. Could he win a third time? 

Very few members of that sold-out 
house the night of Oct. 20 knew the full 
details of Aksel Schiotz’s story. Some had 
come because the Town Hall Music Com- 
mittee, which was presenting his New 
York debut, had previously sponsored 
such unique artists as Maggie Teyte, the 
English soprano, and Wanda Landowska, 
the Polish harpsichordist. Others had 
heard of his wartime services in music, 
for which he had been dubbed The 
Voice of Denmark. But most of the audi- 
ence had bought tickets and were there 
because of the exceptional beauty of his 
imported HMV_ recordings, without 
which few serious collectors would now- 
adays be caught. 

So they were quite unprepared for 
the nervousness with which the tenor 
sang Handel’s familiar “Where’er you 
walk,” his opening selection. What they 
didn’t know was that since Schiotz had 
made those records for which he became 
famous he had had an operation for a 
tumor that left his right side partially 
paralyzed. That he had lived was re- 
markable enough; that he could still sing, 
despite facial muscles which can’t yet 
quite respond, was incredible. 

Twin Catastrophes: Schiotz has 
spent nearly two years recovering from 
the operation. Because of his stature in 
Scandinavia, a Swedish steamship line 
sent him on a cruise with a cabin specially 
outfitted to help him resume his music. 
When he announced his comeback con- 
cert in Copenhagen last Sept. 14, the hall 
sold out in 25 minutes; a repeat concert 
had to be given four days later. With this 
assurance behind him, he felt ready for 
America and his first major concert tour 
here, 

This illness was Major Catastrophe 
No. 2 in the Schiotz career. A simple 
schoolmaster who yearned to sing, he 
did not give up the classroom for the con- 
cert hall until ten years ago, when he was 
32. In 1940, he had just given his first big 
recital with enormous success when the 
3ermans invaded Denmark: Major Ca- 
tastrophe No. 1. 

He refused to stop singing, how- 
ever, and at the risk of his life sang 
at the funeral of Kaj Munk, a clergy- 
man-playwright who was murdered by 
the Nazis. From then on, he became a 
musical symbol of Danish morale, appear- 
ing out of nowhere to sing at other such 
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Aksel’s story posed a problem 


funerals, or just to sing Danish songs for 
the people in their churches. 

These were the dramatic circumstances 
back of Aksel Schiotz’s debut at Town 
Hall. To those reporters who interviewed 
him and his wife Gerd, who it was plain 
to see had been a rampart in caring for 
him while bringing up five children, the 
couple were completely frank. “People 
have been so wonderful,” said Gerd, “but 
in the end it’s up to Aksel to prove him- 
self.” 

How, then, would the critics handle 
their reviews, especially when it became 
apparent as the concert progressed that 
Schiotz’s voice, particularly above the 
staff, did not live up to his recordings— 
but that in diction, phrasing, and inter- 
pretation, here was still a real artist? 

Meet the Crities: With the sole ex- 
ception of Jerome D. Bohm in The Herald 
Tribune, all who reviewed the concert 
reported Schiotz’s illness as a mitigating 
circumstance. Irving Kolodin in The Sun, 
while commenting that “perhaps it was 
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of the essence that Schiotz prove to him- 
self that he was able to face a critical 
audience,” still felt “this was a venture 
both premature and ill-advised.” 

Most of the other reviewers, however, 
dofted their bonnets to Schiotz’s courage. 
While frankly admitting that the voice 
was not what they had expected, they 
went all out for the tenor’s artistry. “If 
the voice has suffered,” wrote Howard 
Taubman in The New York Times, “the 
singer’s art has not. He is still a master of 
style.” Said Louis Biancolli in The World- 
Telegram: “The result was that while 
The Voice of Denmark came _ through 
with less than its wartime glow, it spoke 
volumes for the valor of the man 
Whatever was lacking vocally last night, 
there was always the artist to reckon 
with.” 

Whatever the critics’ attitude, the audi- 
ence applauded and bravoed and would 
have stayed on for many more final en- 
cores than the three which Schiotz gave 
them. Town Hall has already scheduled 
another concert, on Nov. 10, and_ his 
American managers, Charles L. Wagner 
and Edward W. Snowden — to whom 
Schiotz gives all credit—have booked 
him in sixteen towns and cities between 
now and his departure next February. 


Needed Spaeth 


There are any number of reasons why 
Sigmund Spaeth’s recently published 
book, “A History of Popular Music in 
America,”* is more than welcome. Its in- 
dex of titles is one of the most comprehen- 
sive ever assembled for general usage, and 
thus it fills a need. Its background stories 
on our country’s most famous songs are 
complete and to the point—more than 
twelve pages, for example, are devoted to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

And let it not be forgotten that, in trac- 
ing these song histories, Spaeth has not 
been called “The Tune Detective” in idle 
jest. He has often been used as a witness 
in court cases involving plagiarism and 
infringement of copyright. Confirmed lis- 
teners to Stop the Music might, therefore, 
be smart to have a copy of “A History of 
Popular Music in America” on hand. 
They might even turn to page 146 for 
hints on the current puzzler, 

Spaeth’s thesis, certainly a sound one, 
is that our popular music has reflected 
our national life—from “banal, absurd, 
bathetic stuff” to that which “satisfied, en- 
tertained, perhaps even thrilled . , .” And 
since the author has included almost 
everything from “Yankee Doodle” to “Na- 
ture Boy” and the dubious charms of 
“Be-Bop,” he has his conclusions about 
our own age, “Even in such distorted and 
unnatural forms,” says Spaeth, “the pop- 
ular music of 1948 was more normal than 
the behavior of mankind in general.” 


_— 





_*A History oF Poputar Music 1x AMERICA. By 
Sigmund Spaeth. 729 pages. Random House. $5. 
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Whatever your business, Egry has de- 
veloped business systems which enable you to 
write records faster, more accurately and more 
economically. Wherever multiple records 

are written by hand or on the typewriter, Egry 
Business Systems may be used profitably. 
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These forms may be used with all mod- 
els of the Elite Tru-Pak Register, the Elite Auditor, and the Universal 
Speed-Feed. Forms are carefully printed, and may be ordered in various 
sizes, colors of paper and ink as desired, and printed either offset or letter- 
press from rubber plates. @ We shall be glad to send further information. 
Or if you have a systems problem, Egry Systems Service will develop, at 
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no cost to you, special forms to meet your needs. Address Dept. N. we 7 
THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY DAYTON 2, OHIO 
Egry Continuous Forms Limited, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ont., Canada SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“The royal name in Scotch” 
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Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 


Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 
(may be added at any time) 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Lasting Protection 
for Less Than 1-cent 


Per Square Foot Per Coat 


e Rust-Oleum adds 
years of useful servicéto machinery, 
steel work, sash, metal roofs, auto 
chassis and under fenders — in fac- 
tories, homes and on the farm. It 
can be applied over Rust. It seals 
the surface against the slow fire of 
rust caused by water, dampness, 
weather, fumes, and air. Cuts main- 
tenance costs. AVAILABLE IN ALL 
COLORS AND ALUMINUM. When 
applied on rusting metal, Rust-Oleum 
penetrates the rust and, makes it a 
part of the protective film. Write 
TODAY for Catalog of Applications. 

TEST IT ON YOUR CAR! 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Rules of Exchange 


The tit-for-tat tendency shown by 
Congress in legislation affecting cul- 
tural relations beyond the Iron Curtain 
has perplexed the State Department. 
Last August the Smith-Mundt Act, au- 
thorizing the exchange of educators and 
scholars, specified reciprocity. Since 
Soviet satellites have offered in trade 
only thoroughly indoctrinated Commu- 
nists, the program has withered. 

The application of the same _ reci- 
procity principle to the Fulbright Act 
has blocked the exchange of GI students 
with Red countries. And the department 
has been faced with decisions on pri- 
vately financed projects for cultural 
interchange. 

In its dilemma, the State Department 
turned to the five-man advisory commis- 
sion appointed by President Truman 
under the Smith-Mundt Act. The group 
—headed by Bennett Harvie Branscomb, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, and 
including Karl T. Compton, head of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, and President Harold W. Dodds 
of Princeton—first met Sept. 10, Secretary 
George C, Marshall and Assistant Secre- 
tary George V, Allen outlined what State 
wanted: a statement urging a liberal in- 
terpretation which would relieve the de- 
partment of pressure, 

On Oct. 19, after a two-day meeting 
in Washington, the commission obliged 
with the first such pronouncement in the 
ticklish field. Some of the recommenda- 
tions which will govern policy until a 


EDUCATION 





new Congress or Administration decrees 
otherwise: 

> Exchanges: “The United States should 
not close its doors to . . . unofficial ex- 
changes . . . [To do so] would be to pull 
down an iron curtain on our own side 
of the Atlantic.” But American officers 
should be sure individuals coming to this 
country have no “subversive intentions.” 
> Students: “We do not recommend that 
the department encourage immature and 
inexperienced American students to _un- 
dertake study under present conditions 
in Eastern Europe.” 

> Conferences: “We recommend that a 
more liberal policy be followed in grant- 
ing permission to enter for individuals 
desiring to attend the reputable meet- 
ings” of conferences, regardless of the 
visitors’ political views. 


America in the Schools 


How many states require the teaching 
of Americana and the flying of the flag 
in public schools? In a United States 
Office of Education booklet, “Education 
for Freedom,” Ward W. Keesecker points 
out the following state rules: 
> About three-fourths of the 48 states 
require American history in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
> The requirement that the Constitution 
be taught in grammar school holds in all 
states except Kentucky, Maryland, Texas, 
and Vermont. 
> Except for Illinois, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and Texas, all states require the 
American flag to be displayed over or 
within the school building. 





Designed by Gropius- iecaiseets Collaborative 
For Grads: [In 1949, Harvard will build a new $3,000,000 center 
for graduate students. The commons_hall_and_ seven dormitories 


—with rooms like this one—will be linked by covered passages. 
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Nure, America’s going ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today . . . that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have -more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 











Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 


equivalent to two preserft average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 




















Approved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 


BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist 


teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 


Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 


What we’ve already accomplished is 


. Just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 


just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food, health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pustic Poticy ComMItTEE 
Tue Apvertisinc Councit, INc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, "The Miracle 
of America,” which explains clearly and 
simply, how a still better living can be had 
for all, if we all work together. 


Name 
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Newsweek 


Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 
anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


When yeu “look it up” in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its easy “A 
to Zz" 
name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. Jan- 
vary 5th 1948 to June 28th 1948 issue 
now available. Only $1.50. 


arrangement, by subject and 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Danny Kaye and Virginia Mayo: He learned about women from her 


Danny Kaye, Straight 


Encouraged by Samuel Goldwyn, 
Danny Kaye forgets himself in “A Song 
Is Born,” and no one will regret the 
lapse more than his fans. What Kaye for- 
got, specifically, is that he is a hilariously 
funny man with a fine frenzy and a gib- 
bering lyric. Not that the lanky comic 
isn’t up to playing straight as a shy, pro- 
fessorial prodigy who graduated from 
Princeton at the age of 13, but it seems 
a needless waste of his special talent— 
particularly when there is so little spon- 
taneous comedy in the screen play to 
compensate for the loss. 

This is very much the same story that 
served as a vehicle for Gary Cooper and 
Barbara Stanwyck in 1941 as “Ball of 
Fire.” Like the old, the new version in- 
volves a monastic group of professors 
immured from the world in a roomy old 
mansion as they collaborate on an en- 
cyclopedic project. Practically the only 
difference is that while the work of the 
Cooper group was etymological and got 
stuck at Slang, Kaye’s innocents, com- 
piling a recorded history of music, are 
thrown by Jazz and its subsequent sub- 
divisions. 

As the youngest professor, Kaye must 
go out into the world and bring back 
news of the boogie-woogie country. In 
surprisingly short time he has corralled 
such natives as Tommy Dorsey, Louis 
Armstrong, Lionel Hampton, Charlie Bar- 
net, Mel Powell, and the Golden Gate 
Quartette. (Benny Goodman was already 
present as a fuddv-duddy professor who 


showed signs ot understanding the new 
music.) But the only visitor who insists 
on taking up residence in the cloisters is 
a night-club singer named Honey (Vir- 
ginia Mayo), who looks just that although 
she is urgently wanted by the police for 
questioning in a murder case. 

For swing and jive students there are 
several all-out jam sessions by some of 
the best men in the music business. And 
Goldwyn generously has thrown in Tech- 
nicolor photography — possibly because 
Miss Mayo takes to it so naturally. Even 
so, with Kaye languishing under wraps, 
this inexplicably twice-told tale proves an 
ill-advised experiment all around. (A 
Sonc Is Born. RKO Radio. Samuel Gold- 
wyn, producer. Howard Hawks, director.) 


Italian Tragedy 


“Tragic Hunt” is a fine example of how 
susceptible to almost infinite repetition is 
the -Italian film maker’s brilliant—and 
lucrative—preoccupation with the effects 
of war and poverty on the human spirit. 
For all its poignancy and acute percep- 
tion this latest import is actually little 
more than a remake of “Angelina” (NEws- 
WEEK, April 19), rooted in the same 
theme that has motivated some _half- 
dozen top-grade Italian films since “Open 
City.” 

It is the story of Michele and Alberto, 
two concentration-camp victims who 
have been lucky enough to return home. 
Michele (Massimo Girotti) has eked out 
a bare living helping other farmers to 
clear the fields of mines so they can start 
planting. He has also found himself a wife 
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(Carla del Poggio). Alberto, on the other 
hand, has not been able to find work. 
Embittered, he has joined a gang of 
highway bandits led by a nasty-minded 
female ex-collaborationist (Vivo Gioi), 
and his exploits soon bring him into 
deadly conflict with Michele, his wife, 
and the rest of the outraged farmers. 

The idea that even such a traitor to his 
people as Alberto must be forgiven if he 
and those who have such deep cause to 
hate him are ever to outgrow the violence 
and bitterness they have learned in war 
is a thoughtful and infinitely important 
one. But since by now it is no longer a 
new idea to the Italian postwar cinema, 
one is inclined to pay more attention to 
the technique that puts it in motion. 

In this case it is fairly slipshod. The 
story leans heavily on contrived situations 
and stock dramatic clichés. It is muddied, 
too, with unclear photography and some 
fits of amateurish direction. It is still a 
thoroughly good film despite such short- 
comings, but its effectiveness seems often 
due to the fact that an Italian producer 
has only to point his cameras into his own 
street or field to catch the poignant real- 
ism of a desperate people. And even with 
this advantage over Hollywood he is not 
likely to produce a great picture every 
time he tries. (TRaAGic Hunt. A Lux Film. 
Giuseppe de Santis, director.) 


Musketeers in Technicolor 


To most moviegoers old enough to be 
out of college, D’Artagnan, the famous 
Gascon swordsman of Dumas’s “The 
Three Musketeers,” and the late Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr. are still virtually one and 
the same person. Consequently any other 
film actor who takes on the role must be 
credited with considerable courage. 

In M-G-M’s Technicolor remake of 
the beloved classic, Gene Kelly steps 
brashly into the master’s shoes and dem- 
onstrates that he is at least his equal in 
superbly graceful acrobats and picaresque 
swordsmanship. Lana Turner, sporting 
her expressionless blondness and_ other 
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salient features in Technicolor for the first 
time, makes a bosomy, if unstimulating, 
Lady de Winter. As a Richelieu divested 
of his Cardinal’s robes, Vincent Price is 
just the sort of suave scoundrel he ought 
to be. June Allyson contributes a sweetly 
innocuous Constance, and Van Heflin 
injects some effective theatrics into his 
bibulous portrait of Athos. 

It probably doesn’t matter much _ if 
Kelly’s D’Artagnan is occasionally bur- 
lesqued to the point where even school- 
boys may wince at his lack of dignity. 
Nor does it matter that the classic cama- 
raderie between the swordsmen has mo- 
ments of being excruciatingly self-con- 
scious. Dumas’s story, despite a drastic 
and not always effective reworking, still 
is virtually indestructible. Even lacking 
the heroic proportions of the earlier ver- 
sions, the current film remains enough of 
a gay and slam-bang piece of escapism to 
make you forget it lasts a good two hours. 
(THe Turee MusketEeers. M-G-M. Pan- 
dro S. Berman, producer. George Sidney, 
director, Technicolor.) 


Other Movies 


Back Streets oF Panis. (Film Rights 
International): Frangoise Rosay, who first 
captivated American audiences in “Ker- 
messe Héroique” back in 1936, brings 
considerable charm and _ significance to 
this tale of the Paris underworld fringes 
with her broadly colored portrait of a 
backstreet hotel proprietress. But other- 
wise, despite its bitterly realistic back- 
ground, the film adds up to fairly routine 
gangster stuff, marred by awkward direc- 
tion and cutting. 

Wa.k A CrookeD Mie. (Columbia): 
Obviously intended as a pat on the back 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and its valiant efforts to keep the nation’s 
atomic secrets out of the wrong hands, 
this slapdash affair is anything but. 
Pitted against a group of international 
spies who look suspiciously like inter- 
national spies, some clean-cut FBI-men, 
led by Dennis O’Keefe, demonstrate a 
sleuthing ability about equal to the 
task of ferreting a golf ball out of 
glass of water. Only Louis Hayward as a 
collaborating Scotland Yard agent seems 
to have the requisite mental equipment. 

THE GALLANT BLapE. (Columbia): 
During the regency of Anne of Austria in 
1648 there were more intrigues than 
ostrich plumes in the court of France, 
and flashy swordplay rated second only to 
laffaire de coeur as a popular form of 
indoor or outdoor exercise. At any rate, 
Victor Jory, Larry Parks, and Marguerite 
Chapman, contributing intrigue, swords- 
manship, and love interest respectively, 
make it appear so. And the vivid cos- 
tumes of the period look so nice in Cine- 
color that one can almost excuse the 
accompanying story for galloping off 
ridiculously in all directions. 











California Abstract & Title Firm 
Purchases a New Water Cooler 

— Chooses Frigidaire 

The Stockton Title & Abstract Co., 
ton, Calif., recently purchased a new water 
cooler for the use of its customers. Manager 
C, J. Hironymous (above) says, “I selected 


Stock- 


a Frigidaire cooler because I’ve always 
| enjoyed excellent results from Frigidaire 
products in my home. 

“Also, we like the service rendered by 
our Frigidaire dealer. They have handled 
our other refrigeration problems and their 
work has been consistently satisfactory.” 
Mr. C. R. Eccles, Stockton, handled the 


installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 











You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 
THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first five minutes 
after a FIRE starts than in the following 
five hours. The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. 

GLOBE Sprinklers are always ready to 
take advantage of those first five minutes. 
GLOBE ee edn eps co. 

ta nearly all principal cities 
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DON’T HAVE TO HUNT ANY 
_ MORE-MY FRIENDS BACK 
HOME TOOK OUT A SUB— 


SCRIPTION TO NEWSWEEK-= 
EUROPEAN FOR ME. 


Ss 


The demand for NEWSWEEK- 
European is increasing, and some- 
times copies are hard to find. Give 
that friend over there the assur- 
ance that his favorite link with 
home will always reach him, no 
matter where he is. 


It's easy to do. Simply fill in the 
attached coupon below. The sub- 
scription will start with the first 
available issue, and you can pay 
the listed rate later on. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATE $8.50 
EFFECTIVE THROUGH 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1948 


— — —CLIP THIS HANDY COUPON= = = 


NEWSWEEK 
1$2 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18 


Please enter a year’s subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European at the pre- 
scribed rate for the person listed be- 
low, to start with the first available 
issue, and bill me later. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
COUNTRY. 








MY NAME 





MY ADDRESS. 























Lincoln’s Papers 


On Saturday, April 15, 1865—less than 
five hours after the death of Abraham 
Lincoln—his son Robert Todd Lincoln 
sent an urgent telegram to David Davis 
in Chicago, asking him to return to Wash- 
ington at once to take charge of the 
assassinated President’s affairs. Robert 
Lincoln was three months short of 22 
years of age. The man to whom he ap- 
pealed was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and an intimate friend of 
the Lincoln family. 

Among the duties which Davis as- 
sumed was the disposition of the Lincoln 
papers, an enormous bulk of some 18,000 
handwritten letters, telegrams, docu- 
ments, and memoranda, including drafts 
of speeches, proclamations, and official 
messages. In this work Davis was ably 
assisted by the President’s two private 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, industrious and intelligent young 
men who one day would produce a ten- 
volume work titled “Abraham Lincoln: a 
History.” 

These documents were assembled in 
the White House and shipped to Chicago, 
where the Lincolns intended to make 
their home. No one, publicly or privately, 
objected to this disposal. Since George 
Washington’s day, a President’s papers 
had been considered private property to 
be treated as he or his heirs saw fit. 

But in that fateful spring 
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pers” is likely to enjoy lies in the story of 
Robert Lincoln and these documents, a 
story that covers 82 years and is here put 
together from many sources. 

The vitality of this strange case lies in 
the vitality of Lincoln himself. Hated 
and loved, censured and praised, per- 
haps more than any man in history, he 
was hardly still in death before the hero 
myth took root. Volume after volume 
sprang up in what Carl Sandburg has 
called the “biographical wilderness of 
more than 4,000 books” about Lincoln. 
The obvious difficulty about writing such 
volumes, though, was the unavailability 
of much of the best source material. 
Many letters, written by Lincoln, were 
in existence. But the ones written to 
Lincoln were in the collection which re- 
mained in Robert Lincoln’s care. 

They remained there, that is, until 
Nicolay and Hay took them over to 
write their massive work of 4,700 pages 
and about a million and a half words, 
published in a book form in 1890. 

Trust in No One: To other writers 
Robert Lincoln was deaf or, at best, 
coldly polite. He had confidence in the 
discretion of the two secretaries. Ap- 
parently he had none in other biogra- 
phers. He rested on the argument that 
the century belonged to the living, 
that among the letters and other mem- 
orabilia might be something damaging 
to those still alive. 

While biographers or would-be biogra- 





of 1865 no one could foresee 
the vast complications and 
bitter controversy which 
would arise and endure in the 
decades to come: the fierce 
and involved drama over 
Robert Lincoln’s possessive- 
ness and arbitrary handling 
of the collection; the long 
frustration of scholars and 
biographers denied access to 
the original sources; the pub- 
lic conjectures and the curi- 
osity and the final unfolding 
of the drama on July 26, 1947, 
in the Library of Congress 
when the papers, presented 
by Robert Lincoln in 1919, 
were declared open to the 
public—21 years after his 
death. 

Disclosed Secrets: Now, 
fifteen months after the schol- 
arly self-consciousness and ex- 
citement of that night, the 
first selection—up to July 4, 
1861—has been published in 
a two-volume edition. The 
letters themselves are thrill- 
ing enough as they throw new 
light on the Great Emanci- 
pator, but the primary pleas- 
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Lincoln, family man: A letter to his wife 
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Library of ‘Congress 


David C. Mearns 


phers fretted and groaned, the plump, 
well-groomed son of the old Rail Splitter 
(he himself had once been dubbed Prince 
of Rails) went his calm way. Sen. Albert 
J. Beveridge, one of the hampered 
authors, tried vainly to break down the 
Lincoln resistance and let it be known 
he would resort to “dynamite or chloro- 
form, soothing syrup or quinine, cocaine 
or TNT” to get hold of the documents. 
Beveridge was no more successful than 
Ida Tarbell and many others. 

Miss Tarbell was sure Robert Lincoln 
intended to destroy some of the manu- 
scripts. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia persuaded himself that he had 
talked Robert Lincoln out of burning 
many of the letters and indeed believed 
himself largely responsible for Lincoln’s 
final disposal of them to the Library of 
Congress. 

Mearns, who is director of the library’s 
reference department and charged with 
the custody of the Lincoln papers, mini- 
mizes these fears. It is clear that he 
thinks Robert Lincoln a greatly maligned 
man even while he sympathizes with the 
biographers. He believes it utter non- 
sense that Lincoln minor would even 
have attempted to cover up and shield 
forever any conspirators against his 
father. 

Making of a Myth: In short, Mearns 
makes out an excellent case to prove that 
the myths which grew up around Lincoln 
also grew up around the letters. Things 
were expected which simply were never 
there. He reminds us, though, in this 
instance that the scholars themselves 
were not disappointed at the findings. 
Rather, they were elated. Lincoln, they 
felt, was vindicated. His stature had not 
shrunk half a centimeter. Instead, the 
new materials merely added to his great- 
ness, deepening the known lines, sharp- 
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ening the vivid personality. (THE LincoLn 
PapERS: THE STORY OF THE COLLECTION. 
By David C. Mearns. 2 vols. 681 pages. 
Doubleday. $10.) 


Behind U.S. Communism 


Benjamin Gitlow was one of the first 
Americans to be sent to prison for being 
a Communist. Unlike party members of 
today, he did not hide behind his con- 
stitutional rights when brought to trial in 
1919, but used the witness chair as a 
soapbox from which to utter his defiance 
of the “capitalist dictatorship.” For this 
he was sent to prison. Ten years later 
Gitlow stood in Moscow, the most im- 
portant of all American Communists, to 
manifest this same courage in his opposi- 
tion to Joseph Stalin, then consolidating 
his dictatorship of the Comintern. For 
this he was expelled from the movement 
and, as a “renegade,” subjected to the 
systematic vilification of his former 
comrades, 

It took Gitlow another ten years to 
write his first book, “I Confess,” a valu- 
able source book on the personal feuds, 
the backbiting, and the betrayal which 
made up life in the party world. To the 
nonspecialist, it was a grim welter of 
names and incidents, an ingrown account 
of a left-wing private world. It took 
Gitlow nearly ten years more to apply 
some order and perspective to his first- 
hand experiences of the struggles and 
moral defeats which corrupted a revolu- 
tionary movement and made of it a 
power machine. 

His new book, “The Whole of Their 
Lives,” is not so much a first-person- 
singular account. Gitlow recedes into 
the background, and the American Com- 
munist Party becomes the hero—or the 
villain—of the piece. With an authority 
which few ex-Communists possess, Git- 
low carries the party from the romantic 
days of John Reed and Jim Larkin to 
the Browder-Foster present. His is a 
fascinating and horrifying story of Soviet 
intervention, espionage, and violence— 
the most complete, revealing, and impres- 
sive book on the functioning of American 
Communism yet written. (THE WHOLE 
oF THEIR Lives. By Benjamin Gitlow. 
387 pages. Scribner. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


ANATOMY OF ParapIsE. By J. C. 
Furnas. 542 pages. William Sloane. $5. 
Between heavy tomes by sociologists and 
anthropologists and romantic sagas typi- 
fied by Captain Bligh and adorned by 
Dorothy Lamour in a sarong, there is a 
vast area of popular ignorance about the 
islands of the Pacific. J. C. Furnas has 
toiled with great energy and _ enter- 
prise and brought forth a long and hand- 
some and eminently readable book which 
should do a great deal to give some facts 
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This Year They 
Gave Me Something 
| Can Really Use. 


Yes!... Here's a Practical Gift that 
Any Maa Can Use! 


A FAMOUS G/W BOOKCASE FOR 
HOME OR OFFICE! 


For man or woman, home or office, 
a Globe-Wernicke bookcase makes a truly 
ideal gift. It’s appreciated not only be- 
cause of its utility, but also because it’s a 
handsome piece of furniture expertly made 
by skilled Globe-Wernicke craftsmen. It 
adds beauty to any room. 


There are two styles and a variety of sizes 
. and finishes to choose from. The famous 
Globe-Wernicke sectional bookcase, recom- 
mended for the office, can be expanded a 
section at a time, as new books are added 
to the library. It has easy-to-operate reced- 
ing glass doors that keep out dust and dirt 
—prevent damage to choice volumes. The 
Ardmore bookcase with open front is ideal 
for the home. Its simple classic design and 
beautiful finish harmonizes with modern 
or classic furniture. 


Wernicke dealer—or write The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, Obio, for de- 
scriptive literature. 


Re % See them now at your Globe- 
Se 
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BOOKCASES 


Sectional Bookcase 
Universal style in quartered oak, 
imitation and genuine walnut and 
mahogany. 


Ardmore Bookcase 
No. 48—A generous sized bookcase, 
three adjustable shelves, holds 100 
to 150 books. Genuine walnut or 


_mahogany finish on walnut. 


Globe - Wernicke oo 
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and a sense of proportion to anyone in- 
terested in the Pacific. Those islands out 
there may again leap out of their remote- 
ness onto the front pages, and Furnas’s 
volume ought to help many Americans 
not to forget that they are there. 

SoviET Russia AND THE Far East. By 
David J. Dallin. 398 pages. Yale Uni- 
versity. $5. An expert on Soviet foreign 
policy reviews ‘here the history of Rus- 
sian acts and policies in Asia from 193] 
to the present. He covers the tangled de- 
tails of Russia’s relations with Japan and 
China through the recent war and fore- 
sees the obvious greuping of Russia, 
North China, and North Korea against 
non-Communist China, South Korea, Ja- 
pan, and the United States. He sees no 
hope of peace in the area but predicts a 
“new series of hostilities which will exact 
a heavy toll in human lives before sta- 
bility and progress return there.” 

JoHN STUDEBAKER: AN AMERICAN 
Dream. By: Edwin Corle. 316 pages. 
Dutton. $4.50. Thé story of John Mohler 
Studebaker and his four brothers and 
their rise from blacksmith shop through 
wagonmaking to a high place in the auto- 
mobile industry. Presented against the 
background of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican expansion, the recital manages to 
avoid the customary drabness of most 
success stories, 

THE Wor.LD FROM JACKSON SQUARE: A 
New Or.eans Reaper. Edited by Etolia 
S. Basso. 405 pages. Farrar, Straus. $4.50. 
The second published volume in the City 
and Country Reader Series is a collection 
of writings reflecting the life and times of 
the gay Louisiana city. The authors range 
from the Abbé Prévost, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Thackeray, Mark Twain, John James Au- 
dubon, and George Cable down to John 
Dos Passos, William Faulkner, and Oliver 
La Farge. 

FrrE iN THE Heart. By Henrietta 
Buckmaster. 351 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. A novel based on the life of Fanny 
Kemble, the famous English actress who 
scored such a success in this country dur- 
ing the Victorian era. The author, as 
might have been expected, spins her 
yarn mostly around the actress’s love 
life, with particular stress on her mar- 
riage to the Southern planter Pierce But- 
ler. Since this was no ordinary relation- 
ship, this story, although it is written 
almost in words of one syllable, has a 
slight historic charm. 

YANKEE AUCTIONEER. By George: H. 
Bean. 247 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75. 
Highly readable experiences of a well- 
known Connecticut Valley (Massachu- 
setts) auctioneer. Anyone who has ever 
been to a country auction will relish his 
stories of auction crowds, the bidders’ . 
hepes for bargains, the bargains them- 
selves, and all the pleasant incidents 
which seem to spring naturally from the 
kind of sales Bean conducts, 
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B_ When day 


In tropical Hawaii, sunset over 
Diamond Head finds visitors at a lux- 
ury hotel enjoying the view and the 
world’s finest whiskey—mild. friendly 
Schenley, friendly to the taste. 


At LaGuardia Airport, and 
wherever people gather, there’s 
agreement on Schenley’s finer 
flavor. You'll agree, too, that 
Schenley is the perfect reward 
when your day is done. 


cFuom Shenley the House of Ayed Wishies 


In the snow-clad Swiss Alps, 
experienced travelers enjoy a com- 
pletely different scene, as they linger 
over their cocktails made with finer, 
milder Schenley. 


deserve 
SCHENLEY 


In gay Havana, Schenley heightens 
the mellow mood of sundown at the 
lovely Hotel Nacional. Though the 
scene may vary, one thing does not: 
Schenley’s world-wide popularity. 


WEA 


fro nly 


SCHENLEY 


TERERVE 


RARE PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY. Available in the familiar round 
bottle as well as the distinctive decanter. The straight whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 
86 Proof. Copyright 1948, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


henley Marz. of Merit Whiskey 





When metals are delayed... 


how PLASTICS deliver! 

















THIS LARGE and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics is 
ready to serve all industries: Resinox* and Resimene* thermo- 
setting compounds; Lustrex and Lustron* thermoplastic mold- 
ing compounds; Vuepak * rigid, transparent packaging material; 
Fibestos* continuous rigid film; Nitron*, Fibestos* and Vuelite* 
(embossed) sheets; Ultron and Vinyl Butyral flexible film; 
Resinox* and Resimene* coating, impregnating, laminating 


and adhesive resins. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Authorities agree... metals are 
short and there is every indica- 
tion they will become even short- 
er. You’ve been reading about 
steel shortages for months. Yet 
production needs for home and 
overseas keep climbing. Small 
wonder experts see coming 
pinches in practically all metals. 


Are manufacturers and consum- 
ers helpless? 


The answer can be NO! 


Alert manufacturers are taking 
advantage of Monsanto’s 300% 
plastics capacity increase since 
the war’s end. They are switch- 
ing to Monsanto Plastics now 
while they can still make sure of 
steady raw material 
supplies. And they 
are finding every- 
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where expanded plastics mold- 
ing and fabricating facilities to 
give them on-time production. 


Forehanded manufacturers are 
studying their products to see 
where Monsanto Plastics can 
replace scarce metals. They’re 
discovering advantages that can 
be found together in no alterna- 
tive materials—bright, all- 
through colors, lighter weight 
than “light metals,” rustproof- 
ness, sturdiness, excellent elec- 
trical qualities, freedom from 
taste and odor. 


It’s not amoment too soon to see 
which Monsanto Plastic can help 
you, Mr. Manufacturer. And 
you'll benefit from plastics’ ad- 
vantages, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer! We’re equipped to coun- 
sel...just use the coupon below. 


1. Westinghouse re- 
igerator le o 
Lustron* by a number of 
molders to provide low 

temperature strength. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Plastics Division 

Dept. No. NWP 2, Springfield 2, Mass. 

O Please send Monsanto Plastics Catalog. 

0 Please tell me how your Monsanto Plastics 
Technical Council can help me switch to 
plastics. 

Name __ 


Title 





Company 





Address 





City 


State 
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